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Just Kids, Along Wit the New Year 


Twenty-Five Years Ago This Week, Page 6—Next Week, Our Poultry Special 
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CHEAP » 


N. V. POTASH 


19 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK 


McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 
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NECESSAR 


Potash pays because plants need 
potash. A complete fertilizer contain- 
ing plenty of potash produces profit- 
able yields, improves crop quality, and 
helps plants resist disease. 





a ee 


, 


Potash is as cheap today as before the 
war. The price of potash, per unit of 
plant food, is about 20% cheaper than 

‘the average price of the twelve leading 
fertilizer materials. 


PLENTIFUL 7 7 » 


Fertilizer manufacturers carry large 
stocks of potash. If you have trouble 
getting potash, write or wire our nearest 
office and we will help you. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building 
ATLANTA 


Lampton Bldg. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Bank of San Jose Bldg. 
SAN JOSE 
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PULLING 
STUMPS 


Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 

: special cut price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
S, | arn how you can clear your lan 
‘quickly and cheaply, then make 
big money pulling stomps 






v 
HERCULES MFG. CO., » 
-29th Str., Centerville,iowa 


BULBS the beautiful Mirabilis 


. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 41, St. Charles, Ill. 








10 kinds GLADIOLI mailed 


for §0c¢ and names of four 
frienis who grow flowers 
Will include FREE bulb of 























New crop, tested seeds sure 
to produce. Sold for 59 years 
to satisfied customers. Prices 
reasonable. 

FREE extra packages with 
every order. 

FREE—Large catalog with 
hundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ ad- 
dresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 &. First St., Rockford, Ill. 












Bee x free Tense. 
a today, £ t of Oar ~* hen, 
Write urself & , Gos 
- Mae CO., DOP 
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Diamond Utility Lamp 


Given to introduce 
America’s Greatest 
Home Light Value 


Amazing Offer— 2 Lamps 
Price of One! 


fx FREE to 


Valuable 















sene (coal 





soft, 


chimneys to to clean. No smoke. No soot. 
priced. 


the new ay Art Lamp with 
{ autiful Burnished 
4 Handsome Antique Bronze Base 


hand age a lh rose hye on 
o- [——. 


i ght, oe to h 20 times brighter 
fi wick lamps at half the cost. 
or 


h antique 
white 








No odor. Low 
uaranteed. 
WRITE QUICK 
Try Free. 
Send at once for 








AGENTS! 
2 A DAY 








I SEE BY THE ADS | 





HAD no idee anybody 
ber a old man like me around Christ- 
mas time but I want to show you what 
I’ve done 


would remem- 


got when this is wrote and it 
ain’t Christmas day 
yet. Here’s the let- 
ter than brought it: 





Lumberton, N. C., 
Route 4 

December 13, 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 
I want to send you a 
Christmas present and 
I am sending you my 


1928. 





picture, which you will 

find enclosed. I am a 

little girl nine years 

old and in the fourth 

! grade at school. I am 
BILL CASPER one of your many 


readers who looks for- 
ward to the coming of your pieces in The 
Progressive Farmer, not only me but my 
whole family (eight of us). 

It’s only one week from next Monday night 
that we will hang up our stockings. I hope 
that old Santa will fill your sock to the 
brim and stretch Aunt Marthy’s stocking. 
my Christmas dinner 
I know I should 


I wish I could eat 
with you and Aunt Marthy. 
enjoy it. 

I will close now by wishing you and Aunt 
Marthy a very merry Christmas. 

Your little friend, Lucile Phillips. 


Now I want you all to look at the 
present. Here it It’s a picture of 
Lucile. Ain’t it pretty? And ain't she 
a fine lookin’ girl? Another thing I want 
to ask you, ain't it smart for a nine 
year old girl to write such a nice letter 
and be in the 
fourth grade 
at school? 


is. 








Little girl 
I sure am 
proud of my 
Christmas 
present and I 
hope your 
Ma is sure 
proud you 
are so smart. 
I can tell you 
are goin’ to 
make a good 
housekeeper. 
I see by the 
date on your 
letter you don’t put things off to the 
last minute. If that gets to be a habit 
breakfast won’t never be late at your 
house and Sunday dinner will be steamin’ 
hot on the table at dinner time and 
not two or three hours late. And i 
bet your old man’s socks will be darned 
before the holes comes in them instead 
of waitin’ to see if he can get his foot 
plumb through. And buttons won’t have 
a chance to drop off his shirts. They’ll 
be sowed on tighter’n Dick’s hatband. 

But don’t you think too much 
them things yet. I want a girl as 
as you to go to school and then be 
enough to figure out some way to 
one of these here colleges you read about 
in this paper. Now you are smart and 
can do that and don’t you stop till you 
do. Then when that time comes you 
ought to marry a smart man, if there is 
one, and show him how smart you are 
by keeping house good for him. Lucile, 
we are countin’ on you. 

Well I'll be jiggered! It looks like 
I’m going to get another Christmas pres- 
ent. 
don’t think that’s what it means :— 























about 
smart 
smart 


go to 


Hallettsville, Texas, 
December 17, 1928. 
Mr. Bill Casper, care Progressive Farmer, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Sir:— 

Am sending you a package by mail under 
separate cover, insured, as Christmas greet- 
ings. We enjoy your letters very much. 
Wishing you and Marthy a quiet, peaceful 
Christmas. 

From one who loves to hear from you al- 
ways, Very respectfully, 

M. F. 


Brother Nau, you sure did take me by 
surprise. When this was wrote (Decem- 
ber 20) I hadn’t got the present but I 


Nau. 








(Concluded on page 19) 





HIS 


can: be made 

more profitable. It can be made 
safer, too, from climatic dangers such 
as frost, rain, hail and ground crusting ! 


year’s crops 


Germaco Hotkaps will do it. These 
specially prepared wax paper cones are 
really a “hothouse for every plant.” 
Crops mature two to three weeks ear- 
lier and “beat the market” for higher 


prices. They are hardier and yield 
more, too! 


The cost of this money-making in- 
vention One can 
“set” over 3,000 kaps per day. Thus 
they earn handsome dividends on your 


is negligible. man 


investment as well as offer you crop 


protection... or insurance 
well. 


as 


See your nearest seed dealer about 
Hotkaps or write Germain’s Hotkap 


Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los 
Angeles, California, for free booklet 


on “Plant Profit.” Learn how Hot- 


kaps will add extra profits to your 
crop. Do it now! 





Just read this letter and see if you | 


‘‘A Hothouse for 


Every Plant’’ 
: 1 
P Mig- Div» om 
2 > 
U ermain Ff ote] Termina \ 
ee An les, Calif. 4 ae ‘ 
‘¢ ase 
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“What Sort of Farmer Is Max Gardner?” 


§ Good Terraces, Purebred Seed, Extra Staple Cotton, and Cash Buying Make Farming Pay Well 


* HAT’S his office right up those steps and he is 
in there now but he’s mighty busy.” 


So said a citizen of Hon. O. Max Gardner’s 
home town when asked where we could find North Caro- 





lina’s governor-elect. “But Max is always busy,” our 
friend continued. “He’s busy and 
good natured all the time. What 


do his neighbors think about him? 
Well, in the first place he’s a friend 
to the men and women that work 
with their hands—always studying 
up something to help them. If he 
doesn’t start it himself and take 
the lead, then he puts his shoulder 
to the wheel and helps push along 
everything that helps the people. 
He wrote the charter for the 
first codperative creamery we had and was the first 
man to take stock in it—we have two creameries in 
the county now—and he and the farm agent are re- 
sponsible for the building of a dozen sweet potato cur- 
ing houses right here in Cleveland County. The price 
of potatoes went up from 40 to 50 cents per bushel 
gross to $1.10 to $1.20 net over storage. The house I 
store my potatoes in holds 5,000 bushels and more than 





c. L. NEWMAN 





e made 200 farmers have potatoes in it. 
Fe AEC “Have you been about in the county much?” our 
ers such} friend inquired. “Then you must have noticed that it 
rusting ! is hard to find a house that isn’t painted—and the barns 
and outhouses are painted, too. Well, Max got right 
These. behind that campaign, too. It revolutionized the ap- 
‘ones are’ pearance of the whole county. Then he helped in the 
, plant.” campaign to put electricity in farm homes, and they 
a od tell me he is going to help get folks to fix up their 
¥ Siaheed yards and lawns—grade ’em and plant trees, shrubs, 


sad flowers, and grass. 
nd yielc “We hate to lose Max from our county but we are 
not selfish. You will find him helping where help is 
needed most when he goes down to Raleigh—helping 


king in-} the country people. That’s what he likes to do most. 





man can} Yes, just go-up the steps and walk right in the front 
y. Thus§ door on the right hand.” 
on your ; : 
rou aa Calling on Carolina’s Governor-elect 
as HE Hon. O. Max Gardner, farmer, lawyer, man- 
ufacturer, business man, and statesman was reared 
on his father’s farm in Cleveland County, N. C.. 
ler about§ and his father having enjoyed the distinction of being 
Hotkap§ “the best farmer anywhere about here,” it was natural 
reet, Los that young Gardner should be inclined to follow the 
. booklet Vocation of his ancestors. The name he bears has 
: come down from past centuries and from the time 
ye Hot-§ when the business or pastime in which a family group 
Oo your 


was engaged furnished the surname of the family group. 
The first Gardner was a distinguished tiller of the 
soil, else he would not have been named Gardner. 

North Carolina’s Governor-elect did not buy land and 
farm it for the pastime attractions so alluring to city- 
bred men who have accumulated a surplus of money. 
Mr. Gardner is not of the “agriculturist” class of 
farmers. That class makes money in the city and loses 
it farming. He deliberately began farming as “purely 
a business undertaking.” Instead of investing in stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages, etc., he chose to invest in farm 
lands and use them for farming purposes, not as a 
fad and not as a means of making a living, but as an 
investment to make money for himself and his tenants. 
This venture has been successful and profitable for both 
landlord and tenants. Mr. Gardner's plan is based on 
simple business principles, a fair and just agreement, 
and recognition of the rights of the soil as well as 
of the tenant and landlord. 


Bought His First Farm on Credit 


N 1910 Mr. Gardner bought his first farm of 150 
acres. He had no money but his credit was good. 
This farm produced only nine bales of cotton the 






















By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








AY, JHAT sort of farmer is Max Gardner any- 
'Y how?” 

Lots of people have asked this question about 
the new chief executive of North Carolina. Some 
have imagined that farming 
with him was a fad or poli- 
tical by-product. Actually 
he is one of the outstanding- 
ly good farmers in one of 


the state’s best farming 
counties. He is a constant 
booster for good terraces, 


purebred seed, extra staple 
cotton, and cash buying. And 
his own work in codperat- 
ing with the county agent 
and as a member of the County Board of Agricul- 
ture in promoting all these policies is considerably 
responsible for Cleveland County’s wonderful agri- 
cultural progress. 





0. MAX GARDNER 








year he bought it and the yield was between one-fourth 
and one-third bale to the acre. With good soil man- 
agement and judicious use of fertilizer this land is 
producing 75 bales on 75 acres. In 1910 adjoining 
farms were producing only one-fourth bale to the acre, 
but with the object lesson across the boundary line, 
Governor Gardner’s neighbors soon began to produce 
more cotton per acre than they had been producing 
and at less cost. 

This experience proved that there was profit in farm- 
ing and more adjoining land was bought and improved 
methods practiced. Personal attention has been given 
all farming operations and Mr. Gardner has never em- 
ployed a foreman. All his tenants have been white 
men and usually men with families. 


Sweet Clover and Korean Lespedeza 


R. GARDNER says that sweet clover and les- 

pedeza are the most economical and best crops 

for land building and that they are not grown 
as extensively as they should be. These legumes grow 
in paying quantities on land that will not produce 150 
pounds of cotton or 15 busheds of corn and soon dou- 
ble the production of the land. Growing cowpeas and 
soybeans in corn is a standard practice on his farm. 
He says that one of the best ways to bring up real, 
poor land is to get it seeded to sweet clover and just 
forget about it for three or four years. 

With his corn crops, Mr. Gardner has made it a 
rule to plant about half his corn in April and the other 
half in June. Then if a drouth hits his early corn, he 
is almost sure to be safe with his late planting, or 
vice versa. 


He Believes in Terracing 


**" F SOIL washing is prevented and if the plant food 
| peer by the cotton crop is replaced by fertilizer, 
then cotton can be grown continuously on the same 
land for an indefinite number of years,” said Mr. 
Gardner, and there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land in the old Cotton Belt of the South that prove 
the accuracy of this statement. Of course disease, in- 
sects, storms, and a combination of adverse weather 
conditions might interfere with the profitable produc- 
tion of cotton some years, but this would also apply to 
other crops and to cotton, too, no matter by what cul- 
tural plan it was being produced. 


Mr. Gardner has been a consistent backer of the Ex- 
tension Service and of his county agent in particular. 


* 


His demonstrations and influence are felt in the high 
grade, filler-free, and well balanced fertilizer com- 
monly used in Cleveland County. The cotton growers 
of this county look on ‘“More-Per-Acre-Farm” as if 
is were a demonstration farm. 


“There is a six-acre field that has been in cotton for 
13 consecutive years. In 1915 the whole six acres 
made only two bales of low grade cotton. In 1927 the 
same piece of ground made 8 bales, an increase from 
166 pounds of lint per acre to 666 pounds and with very 
little increase in the cost of production,” said Alvin 
Hardin, Cleveland County’s farm demonstration agent. 
Mr. Hardin also told us that Mr. Gardner insisted on 
a careful clean-up of weeds and especially was insist- 
ent in having pokeweeds destroyed for the control of 
red spider. 


His Tenants Are Friends and Partners 


HE tenants that have entered into partnership 

with Mr. Gardner are given kind consideration 

along with encouragement and a fair chance. “If 
tenants do not make a living for themselves and clear 
money in addition, then they are not making a profit 
for the land owner,” said Mr. Gardner. “My plan is 
to furnish land, fertilizer, and seed and get half the 
lint and half the seed, The tenant furnishes stock, 
equipment, and labor. I give them three-fourths of the 
corn and all the roughage and hay they make. The 
right kind of farm tenant works hardest and most ef- 
fectively when he is satisfied.” 

Mr. Gardner has aided his tenants in investing their 
surplus earnings and this has worked so well for the 
tenants that nine of them are now living on their own 
farms of from 50 to 150 acres. Other tenants are in 
training to own their own farms. 


No drinking tenants have been tolerated on Mr. 
Gardner’s farm and all must be men of integrity, good 
neighbors, and good citizens. 


Mr. Gardner is not present when the crops are di- 
vided. If he cannot trust his tenant-partners, he does 
not want them to stay. He has never had a contest or 
dispute with a tenant through the 18 years he has work- 
ed with them. 


Buys Seed From Professional Plant Breeder 
Every Third Year 


NE strain of one variety of cotton is grown by 

all tenants and the first picking is ginned sep- 

arately ‘from later pickings. Every precaution 
is taken at the gin to avoid mixing of seed. The later 
pickings are ginned at some time after taking out the roll 
from previous ginnings. All seed from the first pick- 
ing is sold to oil mills and later pickings saved for 
seed and sold. Every third year a new lot of seed. is 
bought from David R. Coker. This gives a lint uni- 
form in milling qualities and the staple is kept close 
to 1 1-16 inch, now worth $10 a bale more than 7% 
inch cotton. 


Governor Gardner has been for years a loyal mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association. He not only is interested in encour- 
aging business organizations of farmers whereby they 
can “make themselves masters of their own industry” 
but he especially approves the policy of accurate grad- 
ing and stapling of every bale—a result which co- 
Sperative marketing insures. A considerable part of 
Cleveland County’s prosperity is due to the fact that 
whereas her farmers formerly grew %-inch cotton, 
90 per cent of their production now is from 15-16 inch 
to 1 1-16 inch. And through their codperative asso- 
ciations farmers anywhere are assured of getting extra 
premiums for better grades and better staples. 


(Conclued on page 20) 
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WE CELEBRATE TWO ANNIVERSARIES 


OR nearly eighteen years The Progressive Farmer 
owned in three individuals in 


was succession by 
one family. 
Started in 1886 by Col. L. L. Polk, a distinguished 


Southern farmer and agricultural leader, gallant Con- 
federate soldier, and later president of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance at the height of its tremendous 
power, this paper was owned solely by him till his 
death in June, 1892. It was then owned by his widow 
until her death in 1901, and then by his son-in-law, Mr. 
J. W. Denmark, till December 23, 1903. 

this last mentioned date that the writer 
Progressive Farmer Company, becoming 
its president, associating with him Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
Dr. Charles W. Burkett, T. B. Parker, and J. W. 
Bailey. In December, 1908, Messrs. Burkett, Parker, 
and Bailey sold their interests to Dr. Tait Butler and 
Mr. John Pearson, and in the twenty intervening 
years the paper has remained wholly under the same 
ownership and management with the exception of the 
addition of Mr. Eugene Butler as a stockholder and 
official. 


It was on 
organized The 


I 
it just happens, therzfore, that we are celebrating this 
week two anniversaries and it seems to be fitting to say 
a word about each :— 
first issue 


The Pro- 
organization. 


1. It is twenty-five years this week since the 
of this paper appeared under the management of 
gressive Farmer Company as an incorporated 


2. It is twenty years this week since Dr. Butler became 
associated with the company as vice-president and editor 
and Mr. Pearson as secretary-treasurer and business manager. 


II 

Taking up first the first of these anniversaries, one 

big, outstanding fact seems to summarize the results 

of twenty-five years of almost unceasing labor by our 
organization :— 

Twenty-five years ago for the first issue 
in. January, 1904, The Progressive 
Farmer had one edition with a total cir- 
PNT ON Na co ladig eine » SaGetaelakic vias 

This week, twenty-five years later, The 
Progressive Parmer has five editions, 
with a total circulation of........... 


5,500 copies 


550,000 copies 

In other words, our total circulation now—by an odd 
coincidence—is just exactly 100 times what it was a 
quarter century ago—and our paper has thus become 
the most largely circulated farm’ weekly on earth. 





Nevertheless, if The Progressive Farmer had merely 
won circulation without winning the confidence, loyalty, 
and (we hope we may say) the affection, of a host of 
subscribers, we should not look back on twenty-five 
years of effort with any degree of satisfaction. It is 
because such a multitude of farmers and farm women 
and farm boys and girls throughout Dixie from 
Potomac to Rio Grande give us not merely their sub- 
scriptions but their confidence and their comradeship in 
a Great Adventure—it is for this reason that we thank 
God and take courage. For the Great Adventure yet 
remains, and we who write this and those who have 
been fellow-laborers with us this last quarter-century 


will not see the complete fulfillment of the quest: 
the Adventure of seeking to develop here in our South- 
ern country :— 


A Land of Plenty, 
A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 


In proof that our Southern farm folks not merely 
read The Progressive Farmer but that among those 
who read it, it has a higher degree of popularity than 
any other leading American farm paper—this fact was 
strikingly illustrated by a survey made some months 
ago by a famous national manufacturing firm. In this 
questionnaire each of 1,300 farmers scattered over 
twenty states was asked to name the farm papers he 
read and also his first choice among all he read. Of 
the twenty-five American farm papers, each of which 
was read by fifty or more farmers in this survey, The 
Progressive Farmer received both a greater number of 
first choice votes than any other paper and 16 per cent 
greater percentage of first choice votes than any other 
paper, the eight leading papers in order of popularity 
with subscribers being listed below :— 


The Progressive Farmer...lJst Dakota Farmer ............5th 

Farmers’ Guide ............ 24. Prairie Farmer «....s0csses 6th 

The Farmer (St. Paul)..... 3rd Rural New Yorker ........ 7th 

Wallaces’ Farmer ......... 4th American Agriculturist ..8th 
Ill 


Through twenty years of this twenty-five-year period 
in which The Progressive Farmer has been “length- 
ening its cords and strengthening its stakes,” Tait 
Butler has served continuously as vice-president of the 
company..and as one of the editors, and Mr. John S. 
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PLAN BEFORE YOU PLANT 


A few minutes spent now in planning may 
save hours of labor next June and July—and 
disappointment at harvest time next fall. 























Pearson as secretary-treasurer with especial direction 
of the business management. 

The writer wishes that every subscriber to our paper 
could know both these men. Their sterling character, 
relentless rectitude, and constant devotion to the highest 
standards of journalism have helped immeasurably to 
mold what we may now call “the Progressive Farmer 
tradition.” 

Except for two years when he was connected with 
Kansas Agricultural College, Dr. Butler has been con- 
tinuously at work for the betterment of agricultural 
conditions in the South ever since he became a pro- 
fessor of veterinary science and veterinarian of Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College at Starkville thirty-eight 
years ago. For almost two score years he has been in 
the thick of every fight for improving agricultural con- 
ditions in Dixie. When in Farmers’ Institute work he 
purged it of politics and raised it to new levels of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. Put in charge of tick ex- 
termination work, he made a record of progress un- 
paralleled at that time and seldom equaled since. In the 
general field of agricultural progress he has _ helped 
awaken the whole South to the necessity for four indis- 
pensable things :— 

1. Richer lands, without which all other forms of agricul- 


tural progress will fail; 
2. Better farm management, including especially ‘‘at least 
two important sources of cash income for every farm” and 


greater use of machinery to cut production costs; 

3. More livestock, but never without first providing an 
abundance of homegrown feeds without which no seeming ad- 
vance in livestock production is ever permanent; 

4. Coéperative marketing buttressed by 
practices and the development of a 
control by the farmers themselves. 


sound business 
sense of ownership and 


Bringing to all our Southern farm problems for 
nearly forty years now an unusually keen and eager 
mind, an unshrinking devotion to truth, a remarkable 
memory for facts, and a superb gift of analysis, Dr. 
Butler has become one of “the grand old men of South- 
ern agriculture’—if a man so youthful in mind and 
spirit may be thought of as old, even at sixty-six years 
of age. There is no agricultural worker in all the 
South with whom any opinion of Dr. Tait Butler does 
not carry weight as that of a man of outstanding 
ability, character, personality, and devotion to agri- 
cultural welfare. 

As for John Pearson, all these twenty years he has 
done work which does not bring one into the limelight, 
but without which the rest of us could not have gone 
forward. To be responsible for all the physical pro- 
cesses of printing 25,000,000 copies of The Progressive 
Farmer a year—the typesetting, printing, the paper 
stock, the postage, the bookkeeping, the financing, and 
to keep general oversight of advertising and circulation 
work: all this is one of the South’s big jobs, and Mr. 
Pearson has done it with the quiet efficiency of some 
superbly poised machine. He keeps a great organization 
working harmoniously because everybody has absolute 
confidence in his fairness. If the writer has ever known 
a more unselfish, golden-hearted gentleman who had 
always rather help somebody else than himself—well, 
we cannot recall who it was. At least once in a quarter- 
century the rest of us ought to acknowledge the great 
debt we owe him and to say that he has set up stan- 
dards in our business department which we trust will 
be perpetuated as long as our paper exists. 

Grateful to Divine Providence for giving us the priv- 
ilege of serving such a host of Southern farmer folks 
throughout these years, and grateful to every farmer 
and farm woman whose generous support we have so 
much appreciated, The Progressive Farmer Company, 
as a publishing organization, enters upon its secqnd 
quarter-century of work. And as we do so, we should 
like for every reader to feel that he is a partner with 
us in a Great Adventure: the Great Adventure of de- 
veloping throughout the South a richer and nvbler 


rurai civilisation than has yet been achieved in the Old 
World or the New. It can be done and will be if the 
more than half million farm familics who read The 
Progressive Farmer will but dedicate themselves with 
us to that high endeavor. 


THE IRISH POTATO SITUATION 


HE production of Irish potatoes last spring was 
followed by an overproduction of the main crop 
in the North and there are more than enough to 
go round. Prices range from 34 of a cent to 1% cents 
per pound, or 45 to 90 cents per bushel. Irish potatoes 
will be cheap as long as the 1928 crop lasts. Those of 
us who have been depending upon the early spring crop 
for income have no reason to expect profit from even 
a. normal spring crop in 1929. Of course, we do not 
advise that experienced and habitual producers abandon 
the potato crop; but we do believe that this and a 
spring crop like the last will be ruinous. 
As with other edible crops, high quality potatoes 
always bring a good price. If we will— 
—reduce the spring crop acreage sharply, 
—make the best preparation, 
—use the best fertilizer heavily applied, 
—plant only certified seed, 
—cultivate thoroughly, and 
—protect the crop from pests— 
then we may make some clear money on this crop, 
provided, provided we market wisely. 
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said Fred Brenckman, legislative represen- 
the National Grange, when we ran 
meeting recently, 











ES,” 
tative of 
across him over at a Virginia 
“it is astonishing how little influence farmers have on 
legislation unorganized and how much they can accom- 


plish when they organize. My 
home state, Pennsylvania, is al- 
ways thought of as a great indus- 
trial and manufacturing state rath- 
er than an agricultural state, yet I 
can say from ten years of closest 
observation that no organization 
was more powerful in its contact 
with legislators than the State 
Grange. It has 80,000 to 90,000 
members there and it has secured 
the enactment of single pieces of 
more to farmers than all the money 
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BRENCKMAN 


legislation worth 


they had paid out in Grange dues in a generation. 
* oe * 
“What The Progressive Farmer has been saying 
about the value of organization in discovering, nurtur- 


ing and developing farm 
leadership deserves to be 
emphasized over and over 
Brenckman added. “Grange history is full 
of examples of this kind. One case particularly that 
I think of right now is George Horton of Michigan. 
George Horton was a plain Michigan farmer and up 
to the time he was forty-five years old had never as- 
sumed any position of leadership, nor realized that he 
had such qualities. He was a mighty good farmer but 
seemed to be sort of backward and tongue-tied in any 
public meeting. But = day the lecturer of his sub- 
ordinate Grange said, ‘George, you have just got to tell 
us about how you raise such fine crops of potatoes.’ 
But: George insisted that he ‘couldn’t make a speech.’ 
‘I don’t want you to make a speech,’ was the reply. 
‘Just talk to these farmers as if they were a few neigh- 
bors up at your front gate asking about the crop.’ Well, 
he was as much surprised as his neighbors to find out 
he could speak and had the qualities of a leader, and 
they believed in him, backed him, and supported him 
till he became master of the Michigan State Grange 
when it had 60,000 members, and an orator who could 
sway audiences of thousands. And when he died the 
farm people he had loved and served erected a memo- 
rial arch on his home farm in memory of the great 
work he had done for Michigan agriculture. 
* * * 

“I tell you what,” Mr. Brenckman concluded, “there 
are alot of folks, of course, who have swelled heads and 
think of themselves more high- 
ly than they ought to think. But 

ut in our country districts 
there are ten times as tare who just don’t realize what 
abilities and powers they have and never will know 
until some farmers’ organization comes along to dis- 
cover and nurture and develop them.” 


HOW ONE FARM LEADER 
WAS DEVELOPED 


again,” Mr. 


UNUSED TALENT IN 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


S THE old year ends and a new year begins, it is 
A interesting to review the outstanding events of 
1928 and speculate on what 1929 has in store 

for us. 

Looking abroad, the Chinese revolution was perhaps the 
year’s most notable internal inter- 
national event. The two most oddly 
controlled governments on earth— 
Russia by the Bolshevists and Italy 
by Mussolini—continue under the 
domination of their masters, and 
in neither is there any prospect of 
early change. Germany is busy 
but smarts under the burden of an 
impossible war indemnity and the 
indignity of French occupation of 
her borders. Industrial conditions 
in England continue discouraging and agricultural con- 
ditions are still worse. Mexico came safely through a 
serious crisis and its government seems on a more 
stable basis than ever before. In South America, the 
flare-up between Paraguay and Bolivia showed how 
much is yet to be done to save nations from the curse 
of war. 


1928 Events and Tendencies in the United 
‘ States 


N THE United States, of course, the outstanding 
| was the Presidential campaign, with a cen- 

fusion of issues about prohibition, 
relief, water-power, and the tariff. For the first time 
in its history the Democratic Party’ failed to take a 
stand against the principle of the protective tariff; it 
ignored the league of nations and wagld court; and as- 
sumed a rather friendly attitude toward Big Business. 
The break-up of the Solid South was an event which 
will become history. 
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Highly significant, too, is the fact that whereas the 
United States has never before had a President or a 
Vice-President from west of the Mississippi River, it 
will this year have both President and Vice-President 
from that western half (and more) of the continent. 
For the first time, too, we have a President who was 
never before a candidate for any elective office, and 
whose interests have been regarded as chiefly industrial 
rather than political. 


The boom in prices of industrial stocks gave the year 
an appearance of prosperity whichewas not wholly real. 
Agricultural conditions did not materially improve, and 
there was much unemployment in industry, although 
wages of employed persons continued good. The con- 
solidation of business into larger units continued at a 
rather amazing rate; chain stores continued to’ crowd 
out independently owned small stores everywhere; the 
cotton mill industry which had not prospered recently 
in the South and was in a really bad way in New Eng- 
land began to consider consolidation; rayon factories 
multiplied, several with heavy capitalization being start- 
ed in the Piedmont South; the vitaphone became a 
reality, and great progress was achieved in air trans- 
portation. 


The Movement to Outlaw War 


T MAY well turn out in the long result of time that 
[ine greatest event of 1928 was the utterance of sev- 

enty-four words in our English tongue. The impor- 
tant thing here, of course, is found not in the words 
themselves, but who said them. The representatives of 
fifteen of the most powerful nations on earth met in 
Paris in August and adopted a most astounding pledge, 
the gist of which is contained in these seventy-four 
short words :— 

Article I—The high contracting parties solemnly declare 
in the names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, 


and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 


Article I1.—The high contracting parties agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. 

Of ‘course, this does not mean that all swords will 
Straightway be turned into plowshares. Some important 
exceptions were made by this or that nation before all 
the signatures were affixed. Nevertheless, the signing 
of the Kellog pact is another milestone in the world’s 
march toward peace. 


Formerly any nation could jump on a weaker nation 
on any sort of excuse without suffering any serious loss 
of prestige or respect on the part of other nations. That, 
at least, will no longer be the case in the future. Nations 
May yet resort to war, but the conscience of humanity 
has gone on record against it. Public opinion, the com- 
Mon-sense of mankind, has outlawed war—and in the 
long run public opinion will win. 
avieanen: heck. Seeskinn. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


And certainly, of all nations, the United States should 
be ready to do most and go farthest in promoting the 
cause of world peace. It was said long ago, “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” Largely as 
a result of the mutual destructiveness of other nations 
in the World War, the United States has been left as 
the richest and most powerful nation on earth, but God 
will curse us, as He ought to do, if we do not now use 
our power for the enthronement of right rather than 
the old pagan deification of might. Suppose America 
is strong enough and rich enough to protect itself. Do 
we then owe no debt to weaker nations that are not thus 
safeguarded, no duty to help them to a nobler inter- 
national program in which justice rather than the sword 
will be mightier? To refuse to do this, to rest selfishly 
content with our own assured personal safety, is to sin 
against God and humanity, and insure the fatal shrivel- 
ing of our souls. For powerful, arrogant America of 
today as for powerful, arrogant *Britain of 1897, the 
prayer needs to be offered up :— 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 


Will the New Administration Be Progressive 
or Reactionary ? 


LREADY there is much speculation as to who will 
be the members of President Hoover’s new Cabi- 
net. That he would like to have Charles E. 
Hughes as Secretary of State is generally believed, but 
Mr. Hughes has just been elected a judge of The 
Hague World Court for settling disputes between na- 
tions and may prefer to accept that position. Secretary 
Mellon, it is believed, will remain as head of the Treas- 
ury Department for a time but not throughout the 
Hoover administration. Secretary Jardine, it is under- 
stood, is to be replaced by another Western farm leader. 
Wm. J. Donovan is expected to become Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Hoover thereby placing a Catholic in his 
official family. There is general regret that Mr. Hoover 
may feel under the necessity of giving a Cabinet posi- 
tion to his campaign manager, Dr. Hubert Work, who 
has not impressed the public favorably either as an offi- 
cial or a politician. 


As to what sort of administration Mr. Hoover will 
give the country, no one can yet say with any positive- 
ness, but it is generally believed that he will be consid- 
erably more progressive than Coolidge or Harding. One 
of the foremost leaders of American business thought 
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NEW YEAR IDEALS: BY DR. WM. DE $ 
WITT HYDE 


N LIEU of our usual poem this week, we 
are presenting a prose article as beautiful as 


almost any poem, It is a statement of per- 


sonal ideals for a new year as written years ago 
by the late Dr. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, President of 
Bowdoin College. Any of us can read this little 
article ten times and yet find more food for 
thought at each reading :— 


To weigh the material in the scales of the personal 
and measure life by the standard of love; 

o prize health as contagious happiness, 
potential service, reputation as latent influence, 
ing for the light’ it can shed, power for the help it 
can give, station for the good it can do; 

To choose in each case what is good on the whole, 
and accept cheerfully incidental evils involved; 

To put my whole self into all that I do and en- 
courage no single desire at the expense of myself 
as a whole; 
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wealth as 
learn- 


present and future as one 

To treat others as I A ae be treated and myself 
as I would my best friend; 

To lend no oil 
shine freely for all; 

To make no gain by another’s 
pleasure with another’s pain; 

To harbor no thought of another which I would be 
unwilling that other should know; 

o say nothing unkind to amuse myself, and noth- 
ing false to please others; 

To take no pride in weaker men’s failings, 
bear no malice toward those who do wrong; 

To pity the selfish no less than the poor, the proud 
as much as the outcast, 
than the oppressed; 

To worship God in all that is good and true and 
beautiful, to serve Christ wherever a sad heart can 
be made happy or a wrong will set right, and to 
recognize God’s coming kingdom in every institution 
and person that helps men love one another. 


—Dr. William DeWitt Hyde. 
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Seat the essen by 


wrote last June a prediction which it is now pertinent 
to recall, as follows :— 


“We are personally acquainted with Hoover and 
Smith and know both to be safe men. Both are 
anxious to serve the American people as a whole 
rather than any special group or section. Wall 
Street is interested in Big Business. Hence Wall 
Street is very much disappointed with these nomi- 
nations. Wall Street is nominally Republican but 
it does not care for Hoover. He is too independ- 
ent and too progressive. Wall Street likes Smith 
but it does not care for his Democratic friends. 
Hence Wall Street is between two fires, and which- 
ever way the election goes in November, Wall 
Street loses and other sections gain. 


“For eight years, Big Business has been in the 


saddle. Ever since Harding and Coolidge were 
nominated, Wall Street has been very happy. Conse- 


quently, stocks and bonds have been going up and 
the big interests have been very prosperous. Gradu- 
ally, however, the smaller concerns and the farmers 
have had harder sledding and smaller profits. 


“Today’s political situation is simply a reaction 
from this. It always hurts to make a change, and 
often the blame for the pain is put upon the surgeon 
who performs the operation. Moral: During the next 
few years Wall Street is going to suffer pains; 
stocks will decline; big corporations will be cur- 
tailed; social experiments will be tried. The little 
fellow will be in the saddle.” 





| _THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 


The Beauty of Gracious ian 
speaker has lingered 


PHRASE from a recent 
pleasantly in our memory, “Let us embroider life 


with beautiful manners and beautiful behavior.” 





Isn't that an ideal worth striving for in 1929? The man 
who thinks good manners do not help good morals has 


much to learn. “I might as well say it as think it,’’ some- 
one says when he thinks hard of a neighbor; but as a 


matter of fact, to refrain from saying evil we might say 
is a wholesome exercise in self-control and Christian 
forbearance. Helen Hathaway has recently written an 
excellent book for children, Manners, for which she 
takes a motto from the house-painting industry, “Save 
the surface and you save atl.”’ And this has called 
forth this thoughtful comment :— 


“Before any indignant moralist protests that this 
encourages insincerity, let him calm down, recall 
what weather can do to a house if too much of it 
gets in through the cracks, and ask himself if the 
souls of many of us are not protected against a 
like seepage and strain by an appropriate and fre- 
quently renewed coating of convention—good man- 
ners. 








| SOMETHING TO READ 


——___—___—_—___——_-—- 


300 Years After John Bunyan’s Birth 


HE 300th anniversary of the birth of John Bunyan 

has recently been’ celebrated in England, and dis- 

cussed in all other civilized countries of the globe. 
In commenting on the event, the New York Sun appro- 
priately says :— 


“In November, 1628, John Bunyan was born. - He 
was a tinker’s son, and out of the wealth of his re- 
ligious experiences he wrote a tale that must be kept 
in stock today by every bookseller who hopes to 
satisfy the requirements of a mixed patronage. 
There is nothing to suggest that Pilgrim’s Progress 
has been outmoded by modernity. This year it ap- 
pears in special editions, many with biographies of 
its writer. They supplement the supply of plainer 
editions printed and circulated in response to the 
call for modest volumes for readers, not collectors. 


“No new fashion, no new mechanism, no new 
theory of physics can render obsolete the tale the 
tinker told. It is a record of the spirit, set down in 
words and phrases that have never grown old. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress is old-fashioned. Yes. So, 


too, is man’s soul.” 





[A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _—| 


E HAS achieved success who has lived long, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has gained 
the trust of pure women, the respect of intelli- 
gent men, and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than he found it; who has always looked 





for the best in others, and always given the best he had. 
-—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Program for the New Year? 


Livestock Production Is Much Too Serious a Business to Be Entered Without Previous Planning 


HE livestock business is not one 
to be entered without due delib- 


eration and thoroughly matured 





By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the pig will have to be backed out 
of the crate. The pig doesn’t like that, 
and therefore it will -be hard to get in 
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in the cropping system of the farm. 


Unless it is the set purpose to make 
livestock production a permanent part of the farming 
operations, it is an economic mistake to start at this or 
any other time, regardless of the prices which now 
obtain. And the seriousness of the mistake is increased 
many fold to engage in any line of livestock produc- 
tion unless a large part of the feed to be consumed 
by the livestock is actually produced on the farm 
where consumed. 

Today, the livestock producers of every section are 
direct competitors of those of every other section. The 
increased transportation facilities of today have fixed 
the markets for all on the same price levels. 


Three Ways to, Meet Competition 


F WE must compete with others on the same market 

or at the same price levels, then we must equal or 

surpass our competitors as livestock men; or we 
must produce and market better livestock and livestock 
products; or we must produce suitable feeds more eco- 
nomically. The beginner in livestock production in the 
South or the average man now in the business, has a 
better chance to win success in competition with other 
sections by more economical feed production than be- 
cause of the superior quality of his livestock or of his 
own superiority as a handler of livestock. 


Whether we propose increasing our livestock pro- 
duction in 1929, or to merely keep the same numbers 
that are now on the farm, no plans should be made, nor 
results anticipated, until plans that can and will be car- 
ried out are made for producing as nearly all the feed 
the animals can consume as can be economically done. 
And if a large part of the feeds cannot be economically 
produced, then the livestock cannot be economically kept. 

From 60 to 80 per cent of the total costs of produc- 
ing livestock and livestock products are feed costs, and, 
therefore, if feed costs are too high, then the livestock 
production is apt to be unprofitable. 


Guard Against These Mistakes 


N FEED production plans the following errors most 
I frequently occur :— 

1. An underestimate of the feed required to profit- 
ably feed the animals is too frequently made.  Live- 
stock can make beef, mutton, pork, or dairy products 
only from feeds. Livestock can only make a profit 
from suitable feeds in sufficient quantities. An animal 
that does not get sufficient feed can never pay the 
most profit. 

2. An overestimate of the production of the land on 
which the feed crops are grown. 

3. The setting aside of an acreage tor the production 
of feeds, such as 
will produce suffi- 
cient feed only in 
a favorable 
son. 


sea- 








When the amount 
of feed needed is 
estimated, add 25 
per cent, and then 
when the acreage 
necessary to pro- 
duce this increased 
feed is estimated, 


given in the table. However, 





more to the acreage as insurance against a bad season. 
Too many Southern livestock men begrudge the feed 


*they give their animals, because, owing to the high 


prices of feeds in the South, they can sell the feeds 
produced for as much or more than their livestock will 
pay for them. Of course, a man should get more for 
feeds sold than for those fed his livestock, for with 
every ton of ‘feed sold from the farm, a part of the 
farm is sold. 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS FOR HOGS 
ee aa asks: “Do not bone meal, wood ashes, 


and ground limestone all have about the same 
value as mineral supplements for hogs?” 

All these materials supply calcium (lime) which is 
perhaps the mineral supplement most generally needed 
in hog feeding, but wood ashes in addition to calcium 
also supply potash and a small quantity of phosphorus, 
which is frequently needed. 

Ground limestone supplies only calcium, which, as 
stated, is the mineral supplement most generally needed. 

Bone meal supplies calcium and phosphorus, the two 
materials which make up the larger part of bones, be- 
cause it is largely ground bone. It also contains about 
all the constituents of bones required for bone making. 

3one meal contains these bone-making materials in 
organic form, which is preferred by many feeders and 
it also contains a considerable amount of animal pro- 
tein, which is necessary in successful hog feeding. 

For hogs receiving a variety of grains, green feed, 
and some animal protein, such as tankage, fish meal, or 
milk, one of these mineral supplements will probably 
do about as well as either of the others. 


WEIGH THE ANIMALS ON FEED 
ee GET the most out of a swine-feeding demon- 


stration, the feeder should weigh the pigs at least 

every two weeks and preferably every week. This 
is the only way the demonstrator can know if the pig 
or pigs have gained as much as they should. If the 
pigs have not gained as much as they should, he will 
try to find out why. When he does that he will be 
learning something about the hog business. He also 
has a chance to correct the trouble in time to make a 
good showing at the finish. This applies to all kinds 
of swine feeding operations such as boys’ pig club, ton- 
litter, and the farmer feeder. 


To make the weighing easy, the demonstrator should 
build a crate large enough to hold the pig until the 
The crate should have 
If only one door is provided 


feeding demonstration is over. 
a door at both ends of it. 
























































add 25 per cent 








the weights given in the table are con- 
sidered good. 

A farmer feeding hogs commercially would do well 
to pick out three or four average pigs and mark them 
so that he will know them, and then weigh these pigs 
every week or two so that he will know if they are 
gaining satisfactorily. The pigs must gain rapidly if 
he makes a profit. If the farmer finds that the pigs are 
not gaining sufficient he has a chance to remedy the 
trouble and thereby prevent a financial loss. 


It will be impossible for the county agent to do all 
the weighing. The county agent should instruct the 
club boys and adult demonstrators to weigh the pigs 
and send him a report of the weighing. 


This method of carrying on swine demonstrations 
will do more to teach the people the importance of 
correct feeding, and the importance of attention to de- 
tails of management than all other methods combined. 


Editor’s Note.—These instructions are issued by E. R. 
Eudaly, swine specialist of the Extension Service of Texas, 
but they apply with equal force to any phase of livestock 
feeding. Only by weighing can the average feeder deter- 
mine the results he is getting in time to avoid failure, 
when errors or mistakes cause failure. 








The Truth About Fat 


OW that the annual apotheosis of fat, as exein- 

plified at the International Live Stock Exposi- 

tion has been duly celebrated and King Adipose 
again has received his titulary crown, The Gazette 
wishes to turn the searchlight for a moment upoy the 
fast-fading panorama and display to the 
% public view just two outstanding truths :— 
e 1, Fat is the making of good meat. 

2. Fat is the ummaking of good breeding 
animals. 

We fight for fat as a sine qua non in 
beef-making; we fight against fat as a curse upon ani- 
mals maintained for reproductive purposes. That may 
seem paradoxical, but decidedly it is not. Without fat, 
and an abundance of it, there can be no satisfactory 
edible flesh: with excess of fat, there can be no normal 
exercise of.procreative functions. Notwithstanding the 
truth of both these statements, you cannot tell at a little 
distance at the big shows whether you are looking at 
candidates for the block or for the breeding lot. All 
carcasses alike are wrapped in the garb of super-fat. 
The so-called breeding bull has the same deep cushions 
of tallow or blubber on his ribs and loins as the bullocks 
at the other end of the ring. The cows and heifers, sup- 
posedly valuable for perpetuating their race, are laden 
with the same kind of “waste” as the best prime Christ- 
mas “killers.” There is a vast accumulation of fat 
in the two cases. In‘the bullock it may be “waste’’ so 
far as mere edibil- 
ity is concerned, 
but it insures the 
supreme of quality 
in the adjacent 
muscular tissues. In 
the breeding ani- 
mal it insures or 
foreshadows noth- 
ing but fatty de- 
generation, and is 
frequently fa- 
tal to produc- 
tivity. — Breed- 
er’s Gazette, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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‘*GREAT!’’ 
men say. They’re en- 
thusiastic about Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. 
You will be also when 
you try it. So cool! 
So soothing! 





To prevent colds 


tinse the hands with Listerine 


Countless colds start when germs are carried to 
the mouth on food. By using Listerine on the 
hands before every meal, you attack such germs 
and lessen the risk of cold. Remember this 
. Mothers, when handling baby’s food. 








Check it with 


LISTERINE 


full strength 


‘ ," 7 ORKING over a steaming tub one minute, 
out in raw weather the next, a woman is al- 
most certain to get sore throat or a cold—or both. 
The same goes for a man leaving a warm house 
to work around icy barns. 


Such sudden changes in temperature, physicians 
say, are the cause of countless throat conditions and 
colds. Many of them become complicated and dan- 
gerous if neglected. 


After such exposure, or after your feet have been 
wet, gargle repeatedly with Listerine full strength at 
the first opportunity. It often keeps sore throat 
from becoming serious. 


When Listerine enters the mouth it attacks the 
disease germs that cause ordinary colds and sore 
throat. Your relief is almost immediate. When it 
is not, consult your physician. 


Listerine, full strength, is so powerful that even 
the stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ is killed 
in 15 seconds! This is shown by scientific tests in 
bacteriological laboratories of national repute. 


Keep Listerine handy and use it daily during bad 
weather. You may be spared a costly and possibly 
dangerous illness. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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¥ SOUTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS | 
Prone in the five-acre cotton con- 

test conducted by the Extension Ser- 
vice with prize money of $2,000 furnished 
by South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, are excel- 
lent considering weather 
conditions this year, says R. 
W. Hamilton, acting assis- 


tant director. The records 
are now being worked up 
for announcing the prize 





winners at a luncheon in Co- 
lumbia, January 2. Cot- 
ton buyers in this state say that the two 
contests already conducted have had mo- 
ticeable effect on the improvement in cot- 
ton staple. 


Ik 
Good Results in Ton Litter Contest. 


—T. E. Earley, Orangeburg County, iin- 
ished first in the ton-litter contest con- 
ducted this year with a 15-pig litter 


which weighed 3,174 pounds at six months 
of age. Orangeburg County led the state 
with seven prize winners. Second place 
was won by W. D. Dantzler, Orange- 
burg, with a 12-pig litter weighing 2,975 
pounds; third place by Stanmore Blewer, 
a 4-H club boy, Orangeburg, with a 10- 
pig litter weighing 2,898 pounds. His pro- 
duction cost was unusually low—$#4.71 per 


hundred. 
III 


Newberry Clubsters Champions at 
Chicago.—Of the six South Carolina 
4-H club boys entering 10-ear corn ¢x- 
hibits at the International Livestock Show 
and Hay and Grain Exposition, five won 
premiums, all of these being Newberry 
County boys working under the supervis- 


ion of County Farm Agent T. M. Mills. 
Elisha Sease won second place in his 
class, Poteat Long, fourth place, Gilbert 


Miller, fifth place, Hugh Fellers, seventh 
place and Lyon Fellers, eighteenth place. 


IV 
Poultry Records Show Profitable 


Business.—During the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1928, there were 27,275 hens on 
record in the demonstration flocks con 
ducted by the poultry specialists and these 
hens laid 141 eggs each, returning an in- 
come above feed cost of $2.56 each. The 
total income from eggs and fowls of these 
record keepers was $152,610, while the to 
tal income above feed cost was $69,974. 
L. G. Neel, extension poultry specialist 
at Clemson College, says that while this 
is only a small portion of the state’s poui- 
try industry, it is a fair indication of the 
possibilities of South Carolina’s ten mil- 
lion dollar hen business. 


Vv 


Lower Carolina Cotton Seed Ruined 
by Weather.—Cotton seed germination 
tests for hundreds of farmers in the storm 
damaged area of lower South Carolina 
show that less than 50 per cent of ihe 
seed will germinate. Some samples show- 
ed as little as 10 per cent germination. 
Dr. W. W. Long, director of the Exten- 
sion Service, calls the attention of farm- 
ers to the danger of depending on cotton 
seed grown in the Coastal Plains in 1928. 


VI 
Interest in lodine in Foods and 
Feeds.—South Carolinians have been 


unusually interested recently in the todine 
content of vegetables, feedstuffs, soils, 
and waters of this state, and the S. C. 
Experiment Station has been making a 
study of this subject. Analyses have 
shown a considerable variation of iodine 
content in different plants and their sub- 
stitutes. Of vegetables analyzed, spinach, 
mustard, lettuce, and sweet potatoes 
showed greater amounts of iodine than 
others. Among livestock feeds, vetch, al- 
falfa, Austrian wintery field peas, soy- 
beans, and oats showed highest iodine 
content. Piedmont soils carry more iodine 
than soils.elesewhere. River waters and 
other waters showed iodine content of 
considerable amounts. 


3 Vil 


Cotton Flea Hopper Studied Further. 
—Bulletin 251, Cotton Flea Hopper 
Studies of 1927 and 1928 reports further 
findings of C. O. Eddy, associate ento- 


mologist of the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. The publication, which is 
free to all who ask for it, gives informa- 
tion regarding the flea-hopper problem in 
South Carolina, the seasonal history of 
investigation, the life history of the pest, 
cage experiments, and control methods, 
which include cultural practices and poi- 
soning. 


Vill 


Death of Master Farmer Lake.—By 
a strange coincidence the writeup of 
Master Farmer Henry L. Lake of Aiken 
County, S. C., which appeared in our De- 
cember 29 issue went to press just as he 



























of North Carolina we saw the remains 
of seven wooden tobacco barns, all burn- 
ed-while containing tobacco in process of 
curing. In late December, another visit 
to the same section of the state, revealed 
four more burned barns. These eleven 
barns were all within a few feet of main 
highways. We were not looking for burn- 
ed tobacco barns and it may be that we 
saw only a part of those that had recently 
burned in sight of the highways on which 
we passed. As near as we could judge 
the burned barns seen averaged one barn 
to about 50 miles of travel in the tobacco 
section. 


The number of 


barns made of incom- 
bustible material and 
now in use is suffi- 


ciently large for fair 
comparison with the 
pole and frame barns 
that have been in use 
since the beginning 
of the flue-cured to- 
bacco industry. From 
all we can gather 
from the owners, the 
cement and tile barns, 
when properly con- 
structed, are more eco- 
nomical of fuel, more 
regular in maintaining 
temperature, Cure a 


better quality of to- 





was critically ill with pneumonia and ve- 
fore the paper was printed he had died. 
Every subscriber who has not already 
read it will profit by reading County 
Agent Gowan’'s story of Mr. Lake's suc- 
cessful farm practices. His system of 
bookkeeping was the best found among 
South Carolina master farmers. He was 
a rural leader who will be sorely missed. 


WILL YOUR 1929 TOBACCO | 
| CROP BURN UP? 


Tobacco Growers Finding Pro- 
tection in Cement or Tile Barns 
CEMENT or tile barn 
4A “stands security” for the money in- 
vested in building jit—and it is mighty 
good security. Likewise, a wooden to- 
bacco barn stands security for the money 
that went into its construction—but with 
this difference: it is mighty poor security, 
especially when a fire breaks out. And fire, 
we all know, has a way of breaking out 
sometimes in wooden curing barns. As a 
business matter, the thing stands this 
way: safety first or no safety at all? 
Which is better, to invest $100 where it is 
likely to disappear any time, or $150 
where it will remain safe and return divi- 
dends of service and satisfaction indefin- 
itely ? 
On one trip into the New Tobacco Belt 


tobacco 





indestructible by fire 
cept when roof and _ tier 
made of wood), and do not 
much more than good wooden barns. 


bacco, are (ex- 
are 


very 


poles 
cost 


The one argument against their use is 
the extra cost of building. This will be 
lowered as such barns become more num- 
erous and are standardized and improved 
by experience in construction. 


Tobacco barns are usually idle from 
some time in October on to July. This is 
eight out of the twelve months and ap- 
plies to all bright tobacco barns. The ce- 
ment barns have been successfully used 
for keeping Irish potatoes through the 
summer and sweet potatoes through the 
winter in addition to serving fully in to- 
bacco curing. Such barns can be put to 
use as ideal storage places for many prod- 
ucts needing protection from low temper- 
atures between late October and April 
and from high temperatures in May, 
June, and July. .They can be used also 
for incubating and brooding and_ for 
storage of grains and seeds. They can be 
made ideal places for fumigating seeds 
and for drying fruits and vegetables. 

Within the next few years we believe 
there will be great progress made in the 
construction and use of fireproof tobacco 
barns. The farm engineering depart- 
ments of our state colleges of agriculture 
will furnish free plans for these barns. 
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Reported by County Agents 
URING a recent outbreak of hog 
cholera in Lancaster County most 

of the owners heeded the warning of the 

county agent and had their hogs vaccia- 
ated. Three, how- 
ever, were rather 
skeptical; but when 
the disease * struck 
their herds they sent 
in a hurry call to 
the county agent. 

HI 


Fairfax.—A spec- 
ialist from the Uni- 
ted States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent a day recently 
with the agent in Fairfax signing up 
dairymen for the loan of purebred dairy 
sires of known origin and record. Sev- 
eral were signed up to obtain young bulls 
as soon as they were old enough for ser- 
vice and there are now 17 purebred bul!s 
in the county or to be placed within a 
few months. Fairfax is the leading dairy 
county in the state, but as several other 
counties are pushing close for this honor 
the agent is making every effort to keep 
in the lead. ‘Not more but better bulls’ 
is his slogan. 

Ill 

Bland.—The county agent weighed 
a ton litter of 10 pigs that at~162 days 
old weighed 2,080 pounds. These pigs 
were fed corn, milk, middlings, and a 
mineral mixture and were sold for 19 
cents a pound. The litter showed a pr 


of $98.50. 
IV 


Botetourt.—The work of the county 
agents towards increasing the acreage cf 
alfalfa is showing splendid results. Tis 
acreage was considerably increased dur- 
ing the year with spring and August 
seedings. About half the farms in th 
county now have alfalfa in acreages var} 
ing from one to sixty. 

Vv 


Albemarle. — The assistant hom 
demonstration agent is not having an 
trouble in enroling club members for n2> 
year. One mother told her that canning 
club work had meant much to her little 
girl, and that she wanted her to try any 
phases of club work she could next yeer 

VI 

Bedford.—The home 


agent is much pleased with the money 
one of her clubs made. She writes: 
of the home demonstration clubs that was 
organized in the spring realized a net 
profit of $86.77 from its community fair. 
Plans are already being made for 3! 
club’s fair for 1929.” 
Vil 

Fairfax.—One high school principal 
in Virginia at least realizes the value cf 
club work according to the home demon- 
stration agent in Fairfax. She report 
that this principal had each prospective 
club member bring a note from her pzr- 
ents saying they would codperate in any 
way they could, and had a pledge signed 
by the child to the effect that she would 
carry the project through the year unless 
illness prevented. Then he sent the agent 
a note saying he was ready for her to or- 


ganize. 
Vill 

Greene The home denionstration 
agent in coOperation with the school nurs 
has organized four better foods clubs, and 
the children are keeping their scores very 
carefully. Last year the good these bet- 
ter foods clubs do was very evident in the 
schools and the number of underweight 
children decreased considerably. 


IX 


Loudoun.—The county health asso- 
ciation has secured a downstairs room as 
an office for the county agent and the 
county nurse. This room is to be paiated 
and fitted up as a center for the work ¢! 
the county agent and nurse. 





demenstration 


“One 


Roanoke.—The home demonstration 
agent reports this conversation she had 
lately with a woman of her county: “We 
are moving away from Roanoke and 


have bought a home in another county, , 
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January 5, 1929 


but one of the things we decided on in ; 


selecting a home was that it must be in a 
county where there is a home demonstra- 
tion agent.” The agent also reports: 
“One teacher in a school where we con- 
ducted a better foods club and square 
meal club said to me: ‘The work you 
have brought into our school means more 
to us than any that has ever been done. 
When we first had a supervised lunch, it 
was impossible for me to eat mine with 
any relish after seeing the dreadful 
lunches the children brought. Now it is 
a real pleasure to see the improvement 
that has been made and the pride the chil- 
dren show in their lunches. The hot 
lunches served by the girls were an ex- 
cellent demonstration for the children.’ ” 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
| NEWS 


HREE new bulletins for farmers and 
agricultural workers of North Caro- 
lina are announced by the school of agri- 
culture at State College. Two of these 
are technical bulle- 
tins and the third is 
an extension circular, 
The first is Techni- 
cal Bulletin 32, A 
Southern Upland 
Grass-Sedge Bog, by 
Dr. B. W. Wells and 
Dr. I. V. Shunk of 
the Department of 
3otany. The second 
1s Technical Bulletin 34, giving the re- 
sults of a scientific study of bacillary 
white diarrhea in domestic fowls by R. 
S. Dearstyne, Dr. B. F. Kaupp and H. S. 
Wilfong of the poultry department. The 
third publication is a reprint of extension 
circular 156, How to Cull Poultry, by Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp. These bulletins may be had 
free of charge by readers of The Pro- 
Farmer in North Carolina on ap- 
plication to the agricultural editor at 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
II 
Farmers’ Union Meets.—At the re- 
cent twenty-second annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Edgar 
Long of Alamance County, was re-elected 
president; Dr. J. M. Templeton, vice- 
president, and J. C. Cox, secretary. DB. 
S. Moffitt was elected treasurer and O. 
T. Macon was re-elected as a member of 
the executive committee. The Union re- 
solved against the eight months’ school 
term, favored a_ state-wide Australian 
ballot law, free text books for all school 
children, a just and equitable workmen’s 
compensation act, and a law requiring all 
feeds, fertilizer, and fertilizer materials, 
and all cotton ginned in North Carolina 
to be placed in cotton bagging and sacks 
that the low grade cotton might be used 
profitably. The members discussed affili- 
ation with the Farmers’ Alliance but no 
official action was taken. 











gressive 


Ill 
Planning Work for County Agents 
in 1929.—The recent agricultural ex- 


tension conference held at State College, 
despite its brevity, (the time was cut short 
by the influenza epidemic) was unusually 
successful. The agents had time to dis- 
cuss their major problems, to make plans 
for the new year, and to hear several im- 
portant addresses by President Brooks, 
Dean B. F. Brown, Dr. G. W. Forster, 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, I. W. Hill, Dean 
I. O. Schaub, and others. 

_C. A. Rose, county agent of Hertford 
County, won the News and Observer sil- 
ver cup for the best agricultural news 
service conducted by an agent during the 
year. O. H. Phillips, of Stanly County, 
was second, ranking only one point below 
Mr. Rose. A service was held in mem- 
ory of Allen G. Oliver and Miss Myrtle 
Swindell, two extension workers who 
were called from their posts by death 
during the past year. Miss Maude E. 
Wallace and James M. Gray were hon- 
ored with valuable gifts on the occasion 
of their resigning from the extension 
body after years of efficient service. Dr. 
E. C. Brooks pointed out in his address, 
that the next step for the county agents 
Was in the direction of working with 
groups of farmers and farm women rath- 
er than with individuals. After the neo- 
ple begin to meet and work together, they 
will do business together, he said. County 
and community marketing organizations 
under the mutual exchange act of the 
General Assembly were endorsed by the 
agents, and 4-H club work was placed as 
& major extension activity during the 












you’ve never seen a Superior 
Black Hawk Spreader at work 
you have yet to see how smoothly 
and evenly a field can be covered. 
And if you’ve never seen the re- 
sults produced in increased yields, 
you have yet to discover the full 
crop-producing value of manure. 
The Superior Black Hawk does 
the job asnootherspreader can do 
it. For there is no other spreader 
like the Superior Black Hawk. It 
has many features that are patented 
—features that revolutionize the 
handlingofmanure—featuresthat 
result in finer pulverizing, more 
even spreading, bigger crops. 


No lumps—No bare spots 


Anexclusive eight bar beater with 
shredding teeth which cut the ma- 
nure every 3% of an inch across the 
entire width of the bed, beats the 
manure into fine particles. These 
particles are tossed into the pow- 
erful, high speed, eight blade, ham- 
mer-mill type pulverizer, which 
still further whips and shreds the 
manure. Then the criss-cross 
action of the blades insures the 


pulverized manure being laid in 
an even swath that extends a foot 
or more beyond the wheel tracks. 
Every load of manure is deposited 
in a way that gives maximum fer- 
tilization and utmost conserva- 
tion of moisture. 


Easier work— Bigger loads 
The Superior Black Hawk is built 


low for easy loading. The automo- 
bile-type mounting gives right-an- 
gle turning radius. It carries bigger 
/oads in proportion to its weight 
because of closer hitch, shorter 
wheel base, more even load dis- 
tribution and most efficient power 
transmission. It doesn’t sink into 
soggy ground. It pud//s easy while 
spreading. These features are im- 
portant. They mean that you can 
handle more manure in a shorter 
length of time with less expense. 
A farmer in Virginia who recently 
purchased a Superior Black Hawk 
writes, “Can haul out my manure 
in half the time.” 


Long life and ease of operation 
In addition to construction that 





lack Hawk Spreader | 
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Superior Grain Drills, Superior Buckeye Cultivators, Superior Lime | 
and Fertilizer Broadcast Sowers, Superior Corn Planters—imple- 
ments known the world over for superior service. 
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Amazing NKW 
SPREADER 


Runs easier 
Spreads more evenly 


Works faster 
Lasts longer 


saves time and labor, the Superior 
Black Hawk has many other im- 
portant features. The safety seat 
can’t tilt or tip but can be turned 
out of the way when loading. The 
4-inch wood cushion shock insula- 
tion contributes to easier riding 
and /ong life. Alemite lubrication 
prevents wear on working parts. 
The spreader bed is specially 
treated to resist the destructive 
action of acids in manure. In 
every part it’s a spreader designed 
to give you the utmost in long, 
satisfactory, profitable service. 


NEW, FREE Book 
The Superior Black Hawk is fully 


described in our book “‘Extra Prof- 
tts.”’ Don’t buy a spreader untilyou 
getandreadthis book. It tellshowto 
increase cropsand profits through 
the proper use of manure. Gives 
you facts that mean money to 
you. Mail the coupon for a copy 
of “Extra Profits’ today. No 
cost. No obligation. 

THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CO. 


Inc. 
666 Monroe Street, Springfield, Ohio 


Mail This Now!———> 


The American Seeding Machine Co., Inc. | 
666 Monroe Street, Springfield, Ohio 


Send me a free copy of your book, “‘Extra Profits.” | 








TMI sn. chee roncnesceiienianatieitedihagoineaabeesteadenteetieamnee | 
R. F. D. ------ Stale 
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TOBACCO SEED 


FreeCatalog and Price List 
Get your tobacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty- 
one years experience. 
CERTIFIED SEED 
I can furnish several varieties of seed 
certified by THE VIRGINIA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. The 
first certified tobacco seed ever offered 
to the tobacco grower. This affords 
you an opportunity to secure reliable 
seed, true to type, clean and of high 
germination. All certified seed are re- 
quired to be treated against disease. 
TREATED SEED 
I can also furnish all varieties uncerti- 
fied seed, treated, or not treated. 
Mill Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, 
Bowling Green, Va. # 
Please send free catalog and price list 





YOU CAN 


Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an 


advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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necle Hi says— 


‘“‘Farmers who depend upon genuine 
Oliver repairs know that no point 
holds to the ground like the one 
that bears the Oliver trade mark.”’ 


Oliver repairs are made by skilled workmen 
who use only the best of materials. 
part must fit perfectly or it never leaves the 
plant. 
meet your needs. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


The 


There is an Oliver plow that will 


Plowmakers for the World 











Richmond, Va. — _ Atlanta, Ga. ; ’ 
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I want to show you how you can make little pigs big—big pigs 
fat—save all the pigs—drive out the worms—save a lot of feed— 
and get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Simply fillin your name and address on the coupon below or write a 
postal, saying you want to try Marshall’s Hog Fat. I will send you two packages at 
once. Pay on delivery only $1.00, the price of one package. The other is yours free. 
I positively guarantee that if you are not amazed and delighted with the results, I 
will refund your $1.00 at any time within 30 days, upon request. 


Hog Fat Used by Thousands 


Thousands of hog raisers state that by feeding a few cents worth of Marshall’s 
Hog Fat they can get their hogs ready for market in less time and on less feed. 
Henry Reese, Manchester, Iowa, writes “Since using your Wonderful Hog Fat, my 
hogs have averaged 2 pounds a day and now weigh 250 pounds each and are 5 months 
old. I wish I had known about Marshall’s Hog Fat before. It drove out all the worms 
and I never had such big, strong fat hogs before.”’ 


ee Had Anything Like It | Hogs Fatten on Half the Feed 
_. “I want you to send me $5.00 worth of “I have been usi r Hog F 

HCOD. has done my hogs so much four months and find tt to ad eae 
oe aM weet > Vy bee rh ee po if used right, and I can recommend 
am « ay, I never had anything like i. ishi y ."—J. F. - 
it."—JOSH McDONALD, Athens, | TON, "Hemtineten, ied. vediaioienaid 


Texas. 
Cannot Say Too Much 

Fattened Them on Soft Corn ‘“My hogs had come to a standstill, but 

Everybody is wondering what the after giving a few feeds I eould see a 
reason was that my hogs looked so good change, and now they are almost twice 
on feeding them soft corn. My honest | as large and are fat on the same amount 
belief is that it is the tonic that made of grain as before. I can’t say too much 
them gain so rapidly and so healthy.""— in its favor.’—W. GEIGER, St 
HARM ARENDS, Davis, S. D. Petersburg, Fla. a 


SEND NO MONEY 


pan’ send me * a pA just fill in 2 Oe eS 2 ee 

and mail coupon. I willsend you two E. B. M 1 sali 

$1.00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat " Beet aan” stag Dpostetiat. Wi 

by prepaid parcel post. Pay $1.00 on c v iN gad 

delivery The extra package is entlemen:—Send me, all charges prepaid, two full 

FREE . Sail Ue os wae s ae $1.00 packages of Marshall's Hog Fat on your guarantee 
rt q Oo yo ur ogs tor Be satisfaction, I will pay $1.00 plus 15c postage when 

days. hen if not amazed and de- the two packages arrive and if not amazed and delighted a 

lighted with results, write me and I with results at the end of 30 days you agree to —? 





will gladly send back your $1.00. my money on request. 
Don’t hesitate. Get in on this big 


profit-maker at once. Your profits - SP OV SE ORCC MG hE K ON CH Cehs Cease Deeks ceeede pees 
start immediately, so sign and mail FJ 
the coupon today, before you do ND bo Rd cwandadaks giévnedausdaceaseeednacscaues 
another thing. Fi § 
E. B. MARSHALL, Hog Specialist a aay anor eens Rude Wea ea eR Aken ba ake nad 
Dept. 407 Milwaukee, Wis. If you wish you may send one dollar with this coupon for fy 


3 two $1.00 packages and save postage, 
Bi a 2 eee ee oe ee ee oe weve ml 


BUDDED 
SCHLEY and STUART for sale. 
S. K. SIMON, ALBANY, GA. 








REMEMBER! i202 
°e from an a 
in The Progressive Farmer and do not receive 
your goods in due time, write us within 30 
days from date of your order and we will 
guarantee that you will get a satisfactory 
deal. All our ads are guaranteed reliable. 


“A New Distributer * 
~~“) by GANTT 













Made Right— 
Priced Right 












ee igh cae ee 


Gantt’s Vibra-Swing G 





uano Distributer No. 4 


Unlike the regular knocker distributers that we have been making for years, the 
hopper on this machine is rigid, and only the bottom knocks or “vibrates.’’ Like 
all Gantt machines, it is strongly made of the highest grade materials; simple of 
eonstruction, and with no useless parts or complicated 
adjustments. It is easily regulated to put out as large 
or as small quantity of tertilizer as desired. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


Get the facts concerning the famous “Gantt” line of Fer- 


tilizer Distributers, Cotton Planters, Plows, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, etc., before you buy. Over forty years of de- 
pendable service to Southern farmers. 


GANTT MFG. CO. 
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They Have Served Our 
<a 


DR. TAIT BUTLER 


Readers Twenty Years 


MR. JOHN S. PEARSON 





For 20 years now these two officials of 
The Progressive Farmer have been con- 
stantly in the service of our readers (see 
page 4). 
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is giving satisfaction. 
big, dark red one, well flavored, and holds 





Winter Treatment Affects Next Season’s Crop 


By L. A. 


HE Mastodon strawberry, which is 
one of the new everbearing varieties, 
The berry is a 


up well when ship- 
ped. Many have pro- 
nounced it a berry 
that is as_ nearly 
proof against drouth, 
frost, and other ad- 
verse weather condi- 
tions as any straw- 
berry known. Those 
wishing to try out 
some of the ever- 
bearing berries will 


L. A. NIVEN 


do well to set a few of this variety. 


Best Varieties of Berries 
OUR-YEAR 


Experiment 


the Georgia 
blackber- 


tests at 
Station with 


ries, dewberries, and raspberries, show 
the Young dewberry to be the heaviest 
yielder, among the first to ripen, and al- 
together an outstanding berry. 
found to be a very vigorous grower and 
quite 
produced an average of 106 quarts. 
the blackberries, the French Lawton was 
the leader, closely followed by Eldorado, 
Mersereau, 
named. 
the dewberries are going out, thus giving 


It was 


Ten plants 
Of 


resistant to disease. 


and Crandall in the order 
These blackberries ripen just as 


NIVEN, 


Scotch Now for Good Fruits 


a supply over a long period of time. 


Then, too, these varieties finish just abo 


ut 


the time the Himalaya blackberry comes 


into bearing, thus prolonging the ber 
season over a period of eight or ni 
weeks. 

The new Van Fleet raspberry was t 


ry 
ne 


he 


leader, followed by June, Sf. Regis, and 


Golden Queen. The June variety ripen 
first, followed by St. Regis, then Gold 


ed 
en 


Queen, with Van Fleet the latest ripener. 


The Georgia Experiment Station 


is 


located in the northern part of Georgia 
and one is pretty safe in concluding that 
the results secured are applicable to most 


sections of the South. 


Fix Fruit Trees for Winter 


OR fruit trees to go through winter 
in the best shape, weeds, grass, etc., 
should either be plowed under or re- 


moved. 
but hiding places for rats, mice, a 
other animals that often harm the tre 


They are not only a fire hazard, 


nd 


es. 


Then, too, fruit trees are often damaged 


by having depressions near the tru 
where water collects and stands 


winter. 


1k, 


in the 
Smooth up the soil so that the 


slope away from the tree is sufficient 


to prevent this. 
animals are liable to gnaw the bark 


Where rabbits or other 


of 


the trees, wrap with poultry wire, corn- 
stalks, paper, or something else to pre- 


vent this damage. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON > 
Ten Questions About Christ and Nicodemus | 
1. Who was Nicodemus? He answered: “Destroy the temple and I | 
2. When did he first hear of Christ? will rebuild it in three days.” | 
2 oe $ rig ? } : ? st r * £ P 
3. What did Chri t do at saat time? 5. Reports of Christ and his miracles, | 
4. W hat attitede did He take following which He began to work, were brought to 
His action in ma temple? sb Nicodemus. Being fair-minded, Nicodemus 
= — did these reports impress Nico- was filled with a desire to question this 
demus? new religious teacher. 
6. What did he do? rere ‘a Chet a it ‘cht | 
ve " : = ™ P ~ode oF: > is rh 
7. What did he ask of Christ? “1 % i peas at = ae xs * dri } 
8, What was the reply of Jesus? tiene. nie a member me 1e —, 
: a2 : : ! exercise are alling is 
9. Did Nicodemus see Jesus after this? Be CREECIGRS “SOFE. In Sm - me 4 Ch “4 
, : , . y x fanatic, as mz >on sidere ist, 
10. How did Nicodemus participate in teaye +an — sa haat a ee th ; f ya 
the death of Christ? est i MIgAt work eve to BO be 
7. Nicodemus’ question was: “What must 
ANSWERS I do to be saved?” 
1 Nicodemus was a member of _the 8. Christ’s reply to Nicodemus was: “Be 
Sanhedrin, noted for his justice and kind- born again of water and the Holy Ghost.” 
Hess, Christ impressed upon Nicodemus, in His 
2. When Christ came to Jerusalem dur- conversation, the necessity of spiritual 
the first year of His ministry to celebrate understanding and the immaterial signifi- 
the Pentecost. cance of rituals and formulas, with which 
3. At that time, Christ found the tem- ‘éligion was crowded at that time. 
ple filled with money changers and sellers 9. When Christ was plotted against by 
of sacrificiai material. He drove them the Sanhedrin, Nicodemus was one of His 
from the temple, declaring that they pro- protectors. 
faned the house of God. 10. Following the ‘crucifixion of Christ, | 
4. Christ was questioned and rebuked Nicodemus aided Joseph of Arimathea in | 
by those who wished to know by what reclaiming the body from the cross and 
authority He took such drastic action. placing it in the tomb. | 
, } 
— 
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» Shadow on the housewife’s work. 


January 5, 1929 


' NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


By GEE McGEE 








A Landlord’s Troubles 
HAVE had all kinds of farm troubies 


this year. One tenant rented a 2-mule 
crop from me on halves. He gathered 
his half of the cotton and corn and then 
moved to Georgia. Another fellow agreed 
to divide the cotton by the bale, and it 
sounded all right to me, so he took 4 
bales that averaged 589 pounds each and 
sent me 4 bales that averaged 324 pounds 
each. He said the scales he weighed the 
seed cotton on before taking it to the gin 
must of been out of fix. I told I thought 
they were always in good fix while he 
was weighing his part of the stuff. He 
took me at my word and now he’s gone, 
too. 


It is indeed a great pleasure to own a 
farm for rent nowadays. All in the 
world the landlord has to do is to fur- 
nish the land and the mules to work it 
with, and the feed to feed the mules with, 
and the rations and clothes for the tenants 
to wear and eat, and the plows and the 
plow tools to be left out in the fields, 
and the doctor bills for the tenants, and 
pay the taxes on the property, plus insur- 
ance, repairs, andsoforth, and keep the 
wells cleaned out, and the shop tools in 
good fix, and see that wagons and gears 
are always as good as new—and then sell 
his rent for about 25 per cent of what it 
actually costs to own the aforementioned 
realty. 

I useter brag about how much land I 
owned. Now I am scared purt nigh to death 
to let anybody know I own a foot of terra 
firma, especially if my creditors are hang- 
ing around. Owning 50 acres of land is 
as bad as the measles, 75 acres have got 
rheumatism skint a block, 100 acres is 
worse than typhoid fever, 200 acres is in 
a case -with cancer, 300 acres is about 
as serious as the leprosy, and 400 acres 
is worse than all the aforesaid diseases 
together. Who wants any land, I’d like 
to know, when automobiles can be had 
on credit? Riding is the most important 
thing in the make-up of the human race 
today. 





| OVERFLOW AND SEEPAGE | 
| LOSSES CAN BE DEDUCTED | 


RULING made by the Board of Tax 

Appeals October 12, this year, enti- 
tles farmers to reduction for losses suf- 
fered from overflow and seepage from 
natural causes resulting in destruction of 
a planted crop. This ruling came from 
the claim of a taxpayer who sought a de- 
duction of the cost of the preparation of 
the ground and planting. The claim was 
disallowed by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue but the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, overrulifg the Commissioner, held 
the loss in the case to be deductible. 





Analyzing the findings of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, Nathan Wm. MacChesney, 
general counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, says :— 


“The Board alluded to cases where it 
had held in the case of orchards and 
vineyards attacked by disease which had 
been destroyed to prevent further spread 
thereof that the cost of bringing them to 
productivity was a capital expenditure 
and the loss occasioned by the disease was 
deductible. The Board saw no difference 
in legal effect betwen destruction by dis- 
ease and to prevent spread of disease and 
destruction by natural causes such as 
overflows. It said that in either event if 
the result is to destroy the property and 
prevent its use for the purpose intended, 
it is a loss-—and the loss in this case was 
held to be deductible.” 

We are glad to eonvey this informa- 
tion to our readers and ask that it be 
handed on to any neighbor or friend who 
suffered such losses in 1928. 


en 


IGHTS in the kitchen should be 
‘placed so that they do not throw a 
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Force-Feed Lubrication Makes Possible 
Hart-Parr’s Amazing Power Performance 


ART-PARR_ power, year after 

year the sensation of the tractor 

industry, is made possible by 
force-feed, fresh-oil lubrication, an ex- 
clusive Hart-Parr feature. Crankcase 
dilution—with its resulting burned out 
bearings, scored cylinders, and loss of 
time, money and patience—is practically 
impossible, since fresh oil is continually 
pumped under heavy pressure to all 
parts of the motor. This exclusive fea- 
ture is your guarantee of power, fuel 
economy from low-grade fuels, and long 
life. 

Power to do your farm work quickly, 
cheaply, any time, in rain or shine, 
heat or cold—that is what you buy in 
any tractor, but more so in a Hart-Parr, 
for Hart-Parr tractors lead in power. 





In official tests, conducted by nationally at the lowest cost, for the longest 
known engineers who used cheap dis- time. These powerful Hart-Parrs, with 
tillate for fuel, the Hart-Parr 18-36 _ three speeds forward, chrome vanadium 
registered a drawbar pull of 5535 Ibs. at steel crankshafts, exclusive Hart-Parr 
two miles an hour, and 4075 Ibs. at fuel shunts, are now on display with 
three miles an hour. On the belt it Hart-Parr dealers everywhere. See 
easily pulled the amazing load of 43 them for yourself or mail the coupon for 
horsepower. The power is there. A further information and our free booklet 
copy of these tests will be sent upon ‘Profits Thru Power.” 

application. 








Force-feed, fresh-oil lubrication elim- HART-PARR COMPANY | 
inated all possibility of crankcase Charles City, Iowa, Department T 
dilution and made possible this out- Ernie ene sit, Cee, fone See See 
standing record. A tractor is judged by ee 
work performed. Power does that work, NREEE oc cccutcccancesncereaesahee ae 
and Hart-Parr has that power on low- 
grade fuel, as has no other tractor. Address ......-0ssseeseereereverescneceesees 


Put Hart-Parr power to work on 
your farm and get the most power, 




















HART-PARR COMPANY 


CHARLES CITY, 


IOWA 


FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 














For Highest Yields 


and Greater Profits 
Plant 


4 PIEDMONT 
, Pedigreed 


CLEVELAND 


Big Boll 


There has never been a cotton plant 
discovered which has contributed more 
to Southern agriculture than the parent 
plant of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
Big Boll. Over 10,000,000 acres have 
been planted from the seed which came 
from the progeny of this plant. 


Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 
inator. Don’t be misled by numerous 
concerns offering so-called pure seed at 
reduced prices. Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll won the national 
rize for largest authentic yield (30 
§ »ales on 10 acres). Earliest big boll cot- 

ton, easily picked. One inch and better 
staple, 40 per cent lint. Make sure of 
your supply of pure seed by writing 
today for prices and literature. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 








J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 


writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty Al from date of order, we wil! 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 


any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot /try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
ar.d their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 


buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 





Dallas, Texas 





eran from KER OSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 

Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 

new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 

open-flame lamps. Burns SO hours on one gallon common 

kerosene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping u 

ener! to operate, won’t explode. WON GOLD MEDAL. GUAR: 
TEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal asa white light. If not satisfied, return 
at our expense. $1,000 given anyone showing us an oil lamp 

equal in every way to this New Instant-Light Aladdin. 
SS GET YOURS FREE \\°,772"\.2%5, 050.082 
7 locality to whom custom- 
TWICE\THE LIGHT ers can be referred. In that way you may get our own with- 
out cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY FREE 

TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 

Chicago 


ON HALF-THE OJ 
SIE an TLe LAMP CO.,317 Aladdin 
LARGEST KEROSENE (coal ou) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE iN THE WORL' 


Agents Wanted Make big money spare ot fall tie, Oar euayeeling plan mates experi 


ffiel aod GIVEN REE when you become a distributor. 
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6% interest on $912.00. 


on thousands of farms. 


DE LAVAL 


A user of an old cream separator, which was 
apparently working all right, tried a new De Laval. 
Much to his surprise the new De Laval gave him 
a cupful of cream more at each separation. He 
figured he had been losing 15c. worth of butter-fat 
a day, amounting to $54.75 in a year—and equal to 
Needless to say the 
De Laval stayed. This is not an unusual case, as 
the same thing, and often greater loss, is occurring 


The World’s Best Cream Separator 


For fifty years De Laval Cream 
Separators have been acknowledged 
the world over as being the best. 
That is why there are about as many 
De Laval Separators in use as all 
other makes combined. 

Today, as always, De Laval Separa- 
tors are superior to all others. They 
skim cleaner, run easier, are easier to 
operate and wash, and last longer. 
The Golden Series De Laval Separa- 
tors are neat, trim and beautiful in 
appearance and have many improve- 
ments that you will appreciate. A 
few features are: 


—hesntttel, durable gold and black 

nis. 

—easier starting and turning 

—turnable supply can; handy and 
convenient 

—floating bowl, which eliminates all 
vibration, requires less power, lasts 
longer and delivers a smoother, 


—oil window; shows at a gieaee the 
amount and condition of the oi 

gears are completely covered, protect- 
ing them from wear. 


Not one person in a hundred who sees and 
tries a De Laval side by side with any other 
mach will any other. 





Sold on the self- paying 
. installment plan 


Send coupon below for complete informa- 
tion; also ask for information about De Laval 
Milkers, which are now milking more than 
1,000,000 cows. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6927 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Please send me, without obli- {Mihir oO 


: : : Milker oO 
gation, full information on Quark ahinh 








SSSEESESSSSREBEE 
FERRERS Eee 























richer cream Name 
Trade-in Allowance Town 
made on old separators ee R.F.D......... No. Cows.......... 

rit B : 
¥ U 
SAVE FOOD ‘ 
By Killing Rats, Mice and Cockroaches With ee Fa te 
Stearns’ Electric Paste | &” M24 SS /; 
2 02.—35¢ = Pl Save © eT 

All Druggists 15 47.—§1.50 You Money on Poultry 

MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS Fenceand Poultry Netting 





7OU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM 
IF HE READS OUR PAPER. 
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$100 


For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your 
church? We know you would. Every 
church could use $100 for new hymnals, 
new furniture, or any of the many ex- 
penses that churches have. Here is 
a plan by which you can easily earn 
$100 OR MORE for your church IN 
A FEW WEEKS! 


Write Today! 
For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
easy money-making plan for your 
church. 





USE COUPON BELOW 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Please send details of your money- 
making plan to 
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8 Write now for my latest catalog. 
Before you buy get my DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Freight Paid Prices—lowest in 15 years on Fencing, 


Se ° . My catal 
ucts guaranteed—24 hour shipping service.—Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRECO.Dept.s508 ,Cleveland,O. 





Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden, fresh, 
wisp vegetables every day f you will try 
dur Northern Grown Seeds. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


We will mail itpaid 

FOR 10c one package each of 
Early Arrow-head Cabbage, 60 y To 
mato, Self-Growing Celery, Princess 
Radish, Fullerton Market Lettuce, and 
12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds. 

Y?. Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and packing 
and recei ve the above ‘‘Famous 
Get-Acquainted Collection” and 
ew Instructve Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 581 Rockford, Illinois 























up selling our fine made- 
to-measure all-woolsuits at 

$23.60—$29.50 and $36.50 retail, direct 
to wearer. Biggest values—positively sell 
on sight. Biggest commissions paidin ad- 
vance. We attend to Gelivery and collec- 
tions. New style outfit of large cloth samples— 
100 styles — furnished FREE. Write at once. 


-SPENCER MELD COMPANY, Chicage 
Harrison and Throop Sts. |; 
Dept. A 823 


A 
be suits ook 


AGENT Sitar d cata 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary, Write today, Carnation Ce., 652, St. Louis, Mo. 
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What to Do About Influenza 


Dodge It, or Else Mind the Doctor and Get Entirely Well 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
North Carolina State Board of Health be 


NFLUENZA, Spanish influenza, la 

grippe, the “flu,” and “grip,” are all 
different names for what is supposed to 
be the same malady. It is an always dis- 
agreeable and dangerous distemper of the 
human family, very often distressingly 
painful and prostrating in its effects, and 
(sad to say) not infrequently fatal. Com- 
plete recovery is nearly always slow, and 
since even a severe attack does not im- 
munize the patient, reinfection of the 
convalescent may follow exposure or 
other imprudence, and his later case be 
worse than the first. 


There is now in the United States an 
epidemic of influenza. About the middle 
of December the United States health of- 
ficials had reports of 80,637 cases in 39 
states; and as these figures (the latest we 
have at this writing) are taken to repre- 
sent not more than one-fifth of the cases 
actually existing, the officials estimated 
a real total of more than 400,000 cases. 


Since the 12th century there have been 
in the world 80 widespread epidemics of 
influenza, averaging about one great out- 
break every ten years, the worst of which 
was probably the world-wide outbreak of 
1918, due to the vast crowding of men in 
war service and the continuous gathering 
and mixing of the peoples at home. 


Forms of the Disease.—Influenza at- 
tacks its victims in various ways :— 

1. The Sinus May Be Affected.—This 
form may be accompanied by great pain 
and risings or abscesses in the head. 

2. There May be an Affection of the 
Lungs, accompanied by deep, painful, and 
severe coughing. 

3. The Bowels May be Affected. 


4. The Body as a Whole, including the 
nervous system, may be affected. 

Generally there are present at the begin- 
ning in all these forms the usual symp- 
toms of a severe cold, chilliness, aching, 
and more or less fever. 


Let’s Dodge All the Flu We Can.— 
Even when using the greatest care we 
know how to use in dealing with so in- 
sidious a foe as influenza, the risk of 
catching it is great enough. Let’s not, 
therefore, by carelessness and _ indiffer- 
ence increase the danger for ourselves 
and for others. On the contrary, we can 
greatly reduce the risk by observing cer- 
tain common sense precautions, such as 
the following :— 


1. Stay Away from Crowds.—This is 
the best way to keep from catching what 
they have and from giving the crowd 
what we have. 

2. Keep Your General Health Up to 
Par, by regular sleep, regular hours of 
work and recreation, by taking advantage 
of sunshine by day and fresh air in the 
sleeping room at night, by using no alco- 
holic beverages, and not overeating. 


3. Keep Away from Houses in Which 
There is Influenza; and especially do 
not go into rooms to see people sick with 
colds or “flu,” unless it is necessary. 

4. Allow No One to Cough or Sneeze 
in Your Face.—Better avoid altogether 
people who are coughing, sneezing, and 
snuffling with colds. 

5. Hold Handkerchief in Front of Your 
Face when you cough or sneeze; this not 
only protects the other fellow, but helps 
to educate the other fellow to do like- 
wise. 

6. Finally, having done all the other 
things, keep the hands clean. Think for 
a moment what a dangerous carrier of 
disease unclean hands can be. From nose 
and mouth, disease germs go i 
kerchiefs, from handerchiefs to hands, 
from hands to other hands in friendly 
handclasp (but is it really ‘friendly after 
aH), from hands to doorknobs, ax han- 
dles, vessels, and towels, from these to 
other hands, and so on in an endless chain 
of swarming disease germs. 


This thing actually happened: in a 


inte hand 
inte Hmana- 





.bright and inviting candy store, a young 


a 





woman was waiting on a man who had 
come in about holiday times to make a 
purchase. The girl was attractively neat 
and tidy in appearance, but seemed to 
have a slight cold. After coughing a time 
or two through her dainty fist, the young 
lady began with this same hand to assem- 
ble the candy on the scales (Can you beat 
that for a “poisoned candy” scheme?). 
The customer hastily made a polite ex- 
cuse for revoking his order and went 
elsewhere to buy. 

Yes, indeed, for our own protectina and 
the protection of others, let’s k22p cur 
hands clean. 

What to Do When Attacked.—There 
is no specific cure for influenza. Each 
case is a problem by itself and should be 
treated in a common sense way according 
to the symptoms present. But these gen- 
eral rules may be safely followed :— 


1. Go te Bed when the first symptoms 
appear, such as headache and _ fever, 
coughing and sneezing; then call in your 
doctor and follow his instructions. Dr. 
Charles O. H. Laughinghouse, secretary 
of North Carolina State Board of Health 
says: “Nearly all the deaths froin influ- 
enza occur among those who try to fight 
it on their feet, and end with pneumonia. 
Past experience proves that influenza is 
nothing to be trifled with, but must be 
handled with the utmost care.” 

2. Allow no one in the room except 
those caring for the patient. This precau- 
tion works two ways: (1) You keep from 
spreading the disease to others, and (2), 
you keep others from bringing you zyerms 
of pneumonia. Many people are carriers 
of pneumonia germs; and while influ- 
enza rarely kills, pneumonia, which 1s 
secondary to influenza, does kill a !arge 
number of its victims. 

3. Have plenty of fresh air in the room 
and plenty of cover to keep warm. 

4. Always remember that influenza is 
carried by the secretions, from person to 
person. Therefore keep everything used 
by the patient separate from other mem- 
bers of the family—knives, forks, dishes, 
drinking cups, towels, handkerchiefs, and 
the like. 

5. Let the Diet Be Light and Whole- 
some, such as milk, toast, soup, oranges, 
grapefruit, and lemonade. 

6. Do Not Take All Kinds of Medicine 
Advertised, as a cure for influenza, or 
everything that kind neighbors recom- 
mend. Follow the doctor’s directions. 
Keep as quiet and comfortable as possi- 
ble. Do not become impatient and by try- 
ing to get well “in a jiffy” go and spoil 
everything. As Dr. Laughinghouse so 
well expresses it, “There is no reason 
for hysteria, but there is every reason 
for the exercise of sane common sense.” 

And here’s wishing you good luck and 
a safe recovery, even if it does take a lit- 
tle longer than you like. 


| AUNT HET | 





By R. QUILLEN—Copyright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate. 
ee 











“Our cat’s so old she can’t catch a 
mouse unless it’s crippled or sick. Ke- 
minds me of women that slobbers over 
young boys and other women’s husbands.” 

“IT blame Jim’s wife more than I do 
him. She ought to of had more sense 
than to take in a female boarder.” 
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== Mail This 
Coupon Today’ |; 


OOD farm implements always pay= 

not only in better work and biggerfarm 
profits, but in longer service and less break- 
age. That is why thousands of Southern 
farmers have been buying from this line of 
famous farm tools for over fifty years, 





If you are going to need a plow, a narrow, 
a cultivator, a sprayer, etc., right now is 
the time to find out the exceptional value 
that can be yours from this famous line of 
VULCAN farm implements. 

The coupon will bring you the facts— the 
full story of the ruggedness, quality and 
true superiority of each one of these notable 
VULCAN products and the splendid ser- 
vice they will give you in field or orchard. 
Mark on the coupon above, which imple- 
ments you might be interested in and we 
will promptly send complete details and 
name of the nearest VULCAN dealer. Mail 
the above coupon NOW or write us and 
learn what Vulcan value means. Address 


THE VULCAN a, COMPANY 
\ EVANSVILLE, IND. i 
Burpee’s 

_Seeds _ 









The Vegetablesand Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ingin your garden—read all 
about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbsand Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. 

Write for your ANNUAL 
today. It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Box 100,, Philadelphia 


CONDON’S GIANT 
EVERBEARIN TO 


“Queen of the Market;"’ Big Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; Excellent Canner. 
Ole Falk, So. Car. writes: ‘‘ Your Everbearing Tomato is 
8 wonder. I hed them last year from early spring until 
two weeks before Christmas.’ To intro- 
duce to you our Northern Grown, 
**Sure-Crop”’ Live Seeds and Plants 
we will mail you 125 seeds of 
Condon’s Giant Everbearing 
Tomato and OUR BIG 1929 Cata- 


FREE 


when to plant. Send 2c stamp to cover 
postage. 1929 prices lower than ever. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Vater & pose Farm 
Box 129 ROCKFO ILLINOIS 


New Sanit BB e ds, 
ea ier Free 


Write at once for F; 
on new seni eather Rede ePnneee = 












ere special low. prices 
ualit will All goods 
$n 10 Odaye’ defection n gusran sy ww ie the Write 
Gmeto ay. get free ee catalog and sample of feathers: OX. 
154 . 20m. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


» Send today for Allen’s Book on 

M Strawberries—the best money crop. 

Delicious — Healthful — Profita- 

m@ ble. It pays to grow them. 
The W. F. Allen Co. 

165 E. Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


Se ae Se le Ole ae oe ie oe od 


IF YOU do not see what 
you are looking for 


advertised in this issue, write us your needs 

and we can probably put you in touch with a 

proper party. at you need may have been 

advertised in some previous issues and the ad- 

vertiser would appreciate your inquiry now. 

bn are glad to furnish information at all 
es. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
nities; Hoth Dowtens 


Better Health for 1929 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

“Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


ANUARY is the first month of the 


year. January was named after 
Janus, the god of beginnings. He was 
a double-headed deity—with one face 
looking forward and 
one looking back- 
ward. This is sym- 
bolical of the month, 
for we should think 
of the past and profit 
by mistakes we have 
made, as well as 
look forward to the 
future and carry on 
in a more profitable 





DR. REGISTER 


way than we have in 
the past year. 

Everything in nature seems to lie dor- 
mant during January, and we can give 
serious thought to bettering our condi- 
tion during the coming year, especially 
determining to better preserve our health. 
On the first day of January, we could 
not start the New Year better than by 
observing the following precautions :— 

1. Vaccinate against smallpox, all un- 
vaccinated members of the family, from 
six months to ninety years old. 

2. Immunize against diphtheria, all the 
children in the family, from six months to 
six years, or over. 

3. When you feel that bad cold coming 
on, go to bed at once, and stay there 24 to 
36 hours. Open bowels with gentle laxa- 
tive, drink lemonade, and regardless of 
other treatment, stay in bed—and have 
fresh air in the room—keep all towels, 
dishes and eating utensils used by the pa- 
tient, separate from those used by other 
members of the family. 

4. Wear enough clothing these cold 
frosty days to be comfortable, but not too 
much clothing. You can overdo the 
amount of clothes worn. 

5. Sleep with windows open these cold 
frosty nights, but have plenty of bed 
clothes so as to keep nice and warm. 


6. See that all stock has warm quar- 
ters, clean bedding and fresh water daily, 
especially the milk cows. The quantity 
of milk as well as its quality, depend on 
the comfort of the cow, and on her sani- 
tary conditions and surroundings. 

7. Be careful. Let’s watch our step. Do 
not get it into your head that the major- 
ity of accidents occur outside of the house. 
They do not. The majority of accidents 
occur in the home and in the home 
surroundings— such as _ burns, scalds, 
poisons, falls, wounds from broken glass 
and crockery ware, tacks, nails, mashed 
fingers and toes, wounds from falling 
plaster, falling windows, doors slamming 
open and shut. Every one of these and 
more, could be avoided with the proper 
care on everybody’s part. Almost every 
accident is caused by some one’s careless- 
ness. Let’s “Watch Our Step” for 1929. 


| FUNNY THINGS | 








p yeesy are some funny things in the 
world, but it surely seems most funny 
of all:— 
That a pin has a head but no eyes; 
And a needle has an eye, but no head. 
Fs at a chair has legs, but no feet; 
:d a ruler has feet, but no legs. 
That a book has leaves, but no branches; 
And a firm has branches, but no leaves. 
That a railway has a bridge, but no nose; 
And that a bullet has a nose, but no bridge. 
That a river has a mouth, but no neck; 
And that a saw has teeth, but no head. 


a 
O OBTAIN the most heat from your 
electric heater, keep the reflector 
brightly polished. 
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Left to right—Robert P. Smith, Luke Smith and B. R “Uncle Bob” Smith— 
three generations of successful users of Chilean Nitrate. 


HE Smiths of Johnston, S. C. have found the 
way to take the gamble out of farming. The 
answer is easy ... Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

B. R. Smith, known as “Uncle Bob”, fertilizes his 
crops with plenty of Chilean Nitrate. In 1927 he won 
the South Carolina State Corn Contest, producing 
501% bu. on 5 acres, using 400 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 
with acid and potash. In 1926 he produced a cotton 
crop that won 2nd prize in the State Cotton Contest, 
using 400 lbs. of Chilean Nitrate per acre with acid 
and potash. 


Here is what he says: 

“I practice a three-year rotation of cotton, corn 
and small grain, and try to keep my land supplied 
with vegetable matter. With my regular fertilizer 
for cotton, 200 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, 400 lbs. acid 
phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre, 
I have averaged 350 lbs. lint cotton per acre in 
1928, which has been the worst season I have 
ever had for working cotton. 

“In favorable years the above fertilizer has 
averaged over 500 Ibs. lint cotton per acre. You 
cannot beat Chilean Nitrate of Soda for making 
cotton and corn.” B. R. Smith. 


“Uncle Bob’s” son, Luke Smith, and his grandson, 
Robert P. Smith, use Chilean Nitrate, too. “Young 
Bob” —a 4-H Club Boy—produced 75.3 bu. of corn on 
his club acre in 1928 using only Chilean Nitrate. 

Use Chilean Nitrate on cotton, corn, fruit and small 
grain. It is the natural product, not synthetic. Its 
nitrogen is available immediately —that’s why it in- 
creases yields and always shows a profit. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book “‘Low Cost Cotton” gives detailed 
fertilizer information. It is free. Ask for Book No. 2 or 
tear out this part of this ad and mail it to our nearest 
office with your name and address writtenonthe margin. 


_ Chilean 
itrate of Soda 


KA TRAY 


Prokieable 


"i7S SODA (Corp 5) RUCK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C. 
Washington; D. C. 


In writing please refer to Ad No. E-38 
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ONDAY, January 7.— You can 
1 soften the laundry water by adding 
borax in the proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful to two gallons of water. 

Tuesday, January 
8.—An easy way to 
sharpen your scis- 
sors is to cut very 
fine sandpaper. A 
good emery stick 
costs only a quarter 
or half dollar and 
every house should 
have one. 





Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 9.—It is a good 
idea to keep waxed paper in the kitchen 
all the time for wrapping breads, cakes, 
cheese, and other foods whose moisture 
should be preserved. 

Thursday, January 10.—One busy moth- 
er, tired of getting her family to realize 
that what they strewed around she had 
the labor of picking up, put a barrel under 
the stairway, and toys, trousers, hats, 
books, everything needlessly out of place, 
went into it. Her scheme was resented 
at first but—it worked. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, January 11.,—Tidiness of ap- 
pearance is never at a higher premium 
than at the table. See to it that you are 
dressed so that you feel at ease. Do not 
touch or arrange your hair while at the 
table. Another thing to remember is not 
to stir your food together so that your 
plate looks unsightly. 

Saturday, January 12.—If you want to 
use chocolate in a recipe today and there 
is none in the house substitute 2 table- 
spoons of cocoa for each square of choco- 
late and add a little butter to the recipe. 

Sunday, January 13.— 

It’s never worth while to forget how to smile, 
However we're longing to frown, 

For hearts that are plucky are usually lucky, 
And find the gold edge to the brown. 

Life isn’t all fun—and we know, everyone, 
We're subject to troubles and trials; 

But courage and grit keep the journey sunlit, 
So always remember to smile! 





|  BABY’S EASY-TO-KNIT 
SWEATER 


Six to Twelve Months 


ATERIALS—3 oz. of 3 ply wool, 1 
ball of brush wool, 1 pair of No. 8 
bone needles. 

Commence at the lower edge of the 
front by casting on 72 sts., and work 2 
purl 2 plain for 20 rows. Now work in 
plain knitting for 10 inches, when the 
neck will be reached. 

Next row—kK. the first 26 sts, cast off 
the following 20 loosely, and knit the re- 
maining 26 to the end of the row. Work 
over one shoulder at a time with 26 sts 
for 12 rows, finishing at the neck edge: 
leave these sts and work the other 
shoulder in the same way. When both 
shoulders are worked to the same point, 
at the neck edge of the last worked 
shoulder, cast on 20 sts for the back of 
neck; now knit across the other shoulder, 
and all the sts should now be on one 
needle. : 

Work plain for 10 inches to match 
front, then in rib for 20 rows, and cast 
off loosely. Fold the body part in half 
and measure off 4 inches for sleeves; pick 
up 52 sts and K. plain for 8 rows, then 
decrease 1 st, at both ends of work, K. 
another 8 rows, then decrease 1 st. each 
end. Now K. 3 inches and change to rib 
for 16 rows. Cast off loosely. Sew up 
underarm and side seams, and with a bone 
hook crochet double-crochet around lower 
edge and also where the garter-stitch 


joins ribbing. Round neck and sleeves 
crochet the same, run ribbon through 
holes at neck, and brush wool up along 
these edges. 


| KEEPING SHOES IN REPAIR | 





PENNY saved is a penny earned 
£% when it comes to keeping shoes in 
repair. Ripped seams in the uppers car 
frequently be stitched at home. A handy 
person, with the aid of a repair kit, can 
pue on new heel lifts, rubber heels, half 
soles, and metal heel or toe plates without 
much difficulty. The equipment neces- 
sary for repairing shoes includes a last 
holder, 3 or 4 iron lasts of different sizes, 
a shoemaker’s hammer, a pair of pincers, 
1 or 2 leather knives, a leather rasp or 
file, awls, nails for soles and heels, flax 
shoe thread, bristles, and wax. These ar- 
ticles or made-up regular repair kits are 
sold by dealers in hardware or shoe shops 
and by some mail-order houses 
for from $3 to $5 or less. si 

Good*care of shoes includes 
prompt repair. It is never true 
economy to wear down-at-the- 


THESE SHOES 
SEEMED TO BE 
BEYOND REPAIR 
BUT— 

THEY WERE 
MADE TO LOOK 
LIKE THIS. 





heel, dilapidated shoes. Such shoes neith- 
er protect the feet nor properly sup- 
port the body. What might be saved 
in leather may be paid eventually to doc- 
The minute a seam begins to rip, 
the upper cracks through, a heel twists 
out of shape or runs down, or a hole 
wears through the sole, the shoe needs 
mending. If the necessary bit of repair- 
ing is put off the shoe may be so badly 
worn that it is no longer worth mending 
and from $2 to $5 will be lost by neglect. 
This is particularly true if the welt is 


tors. 


worn away or the innersole is worn 
through. 
Heels should always be kept “squared 


up.””, When they begin to run down on one 
side both the shoes and the body are put 
under a strain. 

Then too, there is the well groomed 
side of the question. It’s an unwise man 
who approaches a business man for a 
loan, with a run-down pair of unblacken- 
ed shoes on his feet. 


Should there be no one in the home es- 
pecially trandy with iools, then there is 
always the shoe mender in town. What 
he can do with shoes is a wonder in skill 
and cheapness. 





HOT SCHOOL LUNCHES IN | 
| HALIFAX COUNTY | 


ALIFAX County, North Carolina, 
has 21 schools in the rural system. 
Sixteen of these schools had hot lunch 
last year. Hot lunch in the rural schools 



















1 daily to supple- 


lunch brought from home 


means one hot dish serve 
ment the cold 

by the child. This hot dish is usually 
soup, beans, or potatoes. Vegetable soup 
is the favorite with the children. 

The county nurse, Miss Davis Dickens 
and the home agent jointly saw that each 
child in the county schools was weighed 
each month. By this means a check-up 
et the overweights and underweights was 
made. Suggestions for each class were 
made and here was where the hot dish 
played an important part. The rural 
school supervisor, Miss Annie Cherry, 
did some clever work in impressing each 
student with what he weighed at the be- 
ginning of the school term, the middle, 
at the end, and what he should weigh to 
be up to standard according to the age- 
weight table. 

Eight of the 16 schools serving lunch 
were fortunate in having the woman’s 
home demonstration club can vegetable 
soup mixture for the school in winter. 

These women met 


: 1 the home agent at 


the school building 
n an appointed day 
with loads of corn, 
beans, tomatoes, 
%kra, and carrots 
to be turned into 
soup mixture and 
canned. When 
itdrewnear 


12 
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usually 100 to 150 quarts of soup mix- 
ture had been made and stored for winter 
use. This meant free hot soup for the 
children. 


“One of the most pleasant periods of 
the school day during the past year,” said 
Miss Mary Long Daniel ,“*was when I went 
from room to room during the noon re- 
cess and found one hundred per cent of 
the children enjoying one hot dish for 
their lunch. The years before when the 
nickel or its equivalent had to be brought 
for this dish there were often found in a 
room, five, ten, or fifteen wistful looking 
faces that would make one wish there 
could be free hot lunch. Sometimes those 
little faces were the very ones that most 
needed the good warm nourishing dish. 
Them days have gone forever’ in our 
school for the Hollister Woman's Home 
Demonstration Club has made it possible 
for us to serve that free hot lunch each 
day to every one. This has helped to de- 
velop the child in body and mind. Here 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association furnish- 
ed the cans and the woman's club came 
loaded with vegetables, and with aid of 
the home agent, Mrs. Hazel Ervin Wheel- 
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A 3 » OUY store room 
about 115 cans of delicious soup mixture. 
Then later in the fall a letter signed by 
Miss Cherry, Mrs. Wheeler, and Miss 
Pauline Smith, district home agent, went 
into each home that had not had a chance 
to share in this canning with a suggestive 
list that they could contribute in order 
that their child or children could have a 
hot dish each day. We carefully got one 
hundred per cent codperation. 


“To feed our 90 children for one day 
we used 5 cans of soup mixture and add- 
ed to it about 1 quart of dried butter 
beans or 3 or 4 pounds of Irish potatoes. 








Ii the club ladies can for us this summer 
the 500 cans we are calling for, the chil- 
dren will have ‘lovely’ soup every day. 
Most children like soup better than any 
other dish. 


“We serve on an average about 85 
children each day., We select two cooks 
from among the larger girls to serve a 
two-weeks term, one sixth grader and 
one seventh grader. This is done to avoid 
a conflict with classes and, cooking. Six 
Waiters are selected to serve a one-week 
term. They serve the soup, with cook’s 
aid, collect, and clean the dishes. One 
teacher acts as supervisor of the work 
for a one-month term. 

“Our weekly menu is as follows: Mon- 
day, soup (5 or 6 cans); Tuesday, peas 
(1 gallon) ; Wednesday, stewed sweet po- 
tatoes (one-half bushel); Thursday, 
turnips with hot corn-bread (one-half 
bushel asd one gallon of meal. 


“When all work together wonders can 
be wrought.” 


MRS. HAZEL ERVIN WHEELER, 


County Home Demonstration Agent. 
Halifax County, N. C. 





| TRICKS OF THE TRADE | 


F YOU want to make homemade paste 

add about a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum to the flour and boiling water. The 
paste will have a much greater sticking 
quality and will last twice as long. 


Mopping Up Ink.—If ink is spilled 
on a carpet, mop it up thoroughly with 
milk, changing it as it becomes discolor- 
ed. If the stain is old, cover it with 
white cornmeal after the milk wash. 
Leave it overnight and brush it off next 
morning. If it leaves a grease spot, wash 
it off with ammonia. 


Hair Brush Care.—The bristles of 
hair brushes that have become soft 
through repeated washing may be stiffen- 
ed again by dipping them in a strong so- 
lution of alum and then drying them 
quickly. 

Care of Silk Hose.—New stockings 
will last twice as long if, before they are 
worn, they are soaked overnight in cold 
water to which a pinch of salt has been 
added. After the soaking, rinse in cold, 
fresh water and dry in a current of air. 


Runs in stockings can be stopped.by 
rubbing the running stitch with a piece 
of dry soap, which holds the stitch until 
such time as it can be properly mended. 
Leave a little soap in the stockings when 
washing them. It keeps them delightfully 
soft and helps them to wear longer. 


For Patent Leather.— Vaseline or 
olive oil, rubbed into patent leather shoes 
when not in use, prevents cracking. 


Want More Money ’?—And now, last 
but not least, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. What do you think of that money- 
making scheme in the issue of December 
22? I think The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm IJWVoman’s profit-sharing plan 
is pretty wonderful, myself. Like the 
liniment that the old medicine vender 
used to say was good for man and beast; 
well this is good for farm and home, man 
and beast, man and woman, boy and girl. 
Yes. the offer is open to each and all— 
and we all need more money. 





LIKES OUR COVER PAGES | 


HE pictures on your front cover are 

wonderful, but our family all studied 
the Thanksgiving one especially—an old 
man saying grace. How did you get it? 
And oh, how appropriate! It was won- 
derful. Your cover pages seem to be 
getting better each issue. 


MRS. J. M. BRICE. 
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| FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
| LETTERS | 








HE judges were very much interested 

in the many letters which were enter- 
ed in the contest “The Kind of a Girl I 
Want My Son to Marry.” Practically 
every mother expressed her desire that 
her daughter-in-law be one who not only 
can keep house well, but who will be an 
understanding, intelligent comrade. 

To Mrs. J. B. Howell, Yalobusha 
County, Mississippi goes the first prize. 
In a few words Mrs. Howell has given 
us a splendid word picture. 


The Kind of a Girl I Want My Son 
to Marry 
(The Prize Letter) 


AY the girl who is to be my son’s 

wife be broadminded, kind hearted, 
and industrious, and above all things may 
she possess a fine sense of humor, with- 
out which she will miss much of the spice 
of life. A sense of humor will help her 
over many difficult places, where bitter 
words from a sharp tongue only make 
“bad matters worse.” May this girl, the 
guardian of my son’s happiness, possess 
tact, sympathy, and understanding. May 
her character be good, her ideals high, 
and her thoughts pure, ever holding her 
husband’s affection with the strong bands 
of her own deep true love, placing her 
confidence in his fidelity always, unless 
given reasons for not doing so. May she 
be ambitious, ever watching with patient, 
hopeful eyes the upward climb, ever ready 
to be comforting and understanding when 
the road is hard, always a pal, and an in- 
teresting companion but never a “door 
mat!” May she make the most of life, 
be it prosperity or poverty, “for better 
or worse.” May she be attractive and 


neat of person, and possessing a sense of ! 
the beautiful. May she adorn her home ac- 
cording to her means. A happy mother 
may she be, strong of body and mind and 
capable of making not a houseless home, 
but a real home where love reigns su- 
preme, where the happy laughter of little 
children echoes from attic to cellar, 
where the flowers of love bloom in each 
heart, and the fragrance of true friend- 
ship lingers long. 

May this woman who must find her 
own place, that which God has planned 
for her, strive to have “the manners of a 
queen, the simplicity of a child, and the 
goodness of an angel.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 
ETTERS from the following were deemed 
&§ worthy of mention. 
ties are given:— 
North Carolina 
Mrs. J. C. Hampton, Rutherford; Mrs. E. 
P. Bullock, Onslow; Mrs. A. A. Latta, Gran- 
ville; Mrs. Geo. Gooden, Bladen; Mrs. Evelyn 
Walker, Henderson; Mrs. Emma _ Barnett, 
Mecklenburg; Mrs. H. S. Davis, Lenoir; Mrs. 
Lena Willis, Carteret; Mrs. Mamie Mayo 
Rowe, Wake; Mrs. G. W. McGee, Harnett; 
Mrs. M. A. King, Union; Mrs. S. N. Daniel, 
Iredell; Mrs. J. P. Davis, Wayne; Mrs. E. 
W. Scarlette, Guilford; Mrs. R. J. Abrams, 
Rutherford; Mrs. E. Puett Hager, Rowan; 
Mrs. Milton Coats, Johnston; Mrs. B. W. 
Rollins, Davie; Mrs. B. A. Collins, Harnett; 
Mrs. Burgess M. Allred, Randolph; Mrs. Lee 
Brintle, Surry; Mrs. Jakie Wells, Duplin; 
Mrs. J. D. Killum, Onslow; Mrs. P. L. John- 
son, Avery. 


Names and coun- 


South Carolina 
Mrs. M. R. Smith, Berkeley; Mrs. Geo. H. 
Jones, Spartanburg Mrs. J. T. Stover, Lan- 
caster; Mrs. W. F. Ellenberg, Pickens; Mrs. 
Marcus King, Oconee; Mrs. Maggie Harkins, 
Pickens; Mrs. S. L. Dantzler, Orangeburg; 
Mrs. Mildred Willingham, Anderson; Mrs. 
E. W. Dabbs, Jr., Sumter. 
Virginia 
Mrs. Amos Frazier, Rappahannock; Mrs. 
H. L. Powell, Brunswick; Mrs. A. R. Lock- 
hart, Orange; Mrs. A. J. Yeatts, Amelia; Mrs. 
Ed. Foster, Amherst; Mrs. Bessie L. Cooper, 
Rockingham; Mrs. S. S. Paxton, Norfolk. 
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These two charming styles are appropri- 
ate for the spring dresses you are planning. 
711—The box pleats across the front and 

smart shirring at the shoulders of 
this dress are most attractive. The 
dress is extremely pretty when made 
of flat silk, crepe de chine, georgette 
crepe, jersey, crepe satin, canton- 
faille crepe, printed silk crepe in 
tweed pattern, sheer tweed, wool 
crepe, or printed rayon velvet. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 


years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 3% 




















yards of 40-inch material with 434 
yards of ribbon. 
700—This smartly trimmed tailored dress - 
is becoming to all slim types, the 
old or young, tall or short, but not 
to stout people. It is especially suit- 
able for any wash material, either 
silk or cotton, or any of the wool ma- 
terials. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 
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fertilizer distributor 


O time 


wasted when you top-dress with 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Load up 
your distributor right from the fertiiizer bag, set 
it at the proper notch—and go ahead. 


Here’s a nitrogenous fertilizer you can apply 


by distributor or drill. 


Ammonia is 


Arcadian Sulphate of 
specially dried. It is fine and dry— 


runs through your hand like fine, dry sand. No 
need for pounding or screening. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is rich in plant 


food. 


It contains 20% nitrogen (25%% am- 


monia) guaranteed—all soluble, all available to 


the plants. 


Ask your dealer for Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Mail us the coupon for a free sample. 


Results PROVE 


the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 


Free Sample 


running Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is. e’ll send you 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


See for yourself how free- 
The pan 
ian S Guilt Company 


— FREE — enough Arcadian 
to fertilize 25 sq. ft. of soil. 
Weill also send you free bul- 
letins telling how best to use 
Arcadian. Just fill in the cou- 
pon and mail it—today! 


40 Rector 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Agricultural Bureau 
Street New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, >. Norfolk, Va. 
San Francisco, C Toronto, Ont. 


SS A Sa fe SO 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


G-I-29 SA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


Nt, a re ta eee 


: (Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name.. 


KINDLY PRINT N 


AME AND ADDRESS 








BOSTROM IMPROVED 





BEN 


WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Age 
ricultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and individual land ownersfrom Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
BOSTROM, and s0 will you, after using it; our 
unqualified money-back guarantee settles that. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated description of 
Level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and money- 
back order blanks, or better still, ORDER NOW 
before heavy rains set in. Wt. 15 lbs, New Low Price, $20, 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
’ $58 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA, 

















$2.00 allowed on any old 
iron, regardless of condition 
trade It in for a brand new 
Diamond Iron on i 














this amazing 
short-time introductory Offer! 






Self- 
Heating 
e time In ha 
delightfully easy, Ty 
cool and comfortable in any home, Me 
nds hot stove drudgery forever! Use it anywhere, indoors or out- 
oors. ats gas or electricity. Cheaper to operate, only 1 cent 
for 8 hours’ use. No attachments, cords, wires nor tubes to both- 
er with. guck. regulated uniform heat. Always ready. La 
lifetime. w priced. Guarantee 
EE Trial! Liberal Offer. ‘ty 
tale it 30 days FREE. - 
or amazing $2 Tra Simp a di 
Offer Free Trial Opport trade in old irons at $2 
nity. No risk, no qbilgation. Send apiece. | We etend ozs 
. se. o 
HE AKRON LAMP co. Papitel heeden, Write to- 
131 tron Bidg. Akron, Ohio, Ldayfor Free Outfit Offer 


JODAY 
oC 


‘e willsend a ey e STERLING susor on 30 day eel. 
tish costs $2.50. not. costs n: . e Horse! 
sop FREE. STERLING CO. HR-14 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CORUET Wce 





Miake 
* $12 a Day 
ly acces t orders and 





‘e- 
u- 






















Girls/This is HONEY BUNCH 






























































































The Lifelike Suck-a-Thumb Doll 
\ GIRLS! Honey Bunch is the Newest, Sweetest, 
Doll in Aunt Molly’s whole doll family. 
soft rubber arms and hands. 
She sleeps and cries and you can put her to sleep 
sucking Her Thumb, 
» and she is over a foot tall and dressed just 
“ > like a real baby, with a flannel diaper. 


Honey Bunch will not cost you a penny—she is given 
* away in return for just a little favor, But HURRY. | 
» Be the first girl in your neighborhood 

», lifelike ‘‘Suck-a-Thumb Baby.’’ 
minute. Just say ‘‘Please tell me how I can have 
Honey Bunch without a cent of cost to me.” Be 
sure and Write Today. 


She has 
Just like a baby’s. 


Her head is unbreakable 


Write Me Today! 


to have the 
Write this very 
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Wood’s Tested Seeds 





<_—» > 

Produce Bountiful Gardens tested for germination, you secure 
You will get much enjoyment and PUTS: clean seed, full of vitality. 

satisfaction from growing Wood's 

new and improved varieties. They 

will help you to realize your ambti- 

tion for an earlier garden—for per- 

fect, finer flavored vegetables and 


bountiful yields. 


Wood's Seeds, grown under the most 
approved methods and protected at 
every stage, produce true to type. 
Having been thoroughly cleaned and 


{5 
Ww 


Time to Plant § 


and the best varieties 
of Vegetables- . 
.. Free Hower Seed ; 
. Collections 
'; And how to get them~ 


= aretold in the Golden ; 
Anniversary Catalog ., ~; 
oe . \ P 4 oO > 1 J% 


s 








Write for your copy today. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen Since 1879, 
30 S. 14th Street, Richmond. Va. 











If Bothered With Wilt—Grow Blight- 


Proof Tomatoes 


Splendid crops of Wood's Wilt- 
Resistant Tomatoes can be grown on 
infected land. Even where the fungi 
is sufficient to kill non-wilt resistant 
varieties, these tomatoes make a 
good crop. The fruits are large and 
smooth and are borne in great abun- 
dance. Excellent for the home garden 
and for canning. 

Wood’s Golden Anniversary Catalog 
is illustrated with actual photographs 
of the new and improved varieties of 
vegetables and flower seeds. 

We want you to have a copy. Mail 
the coupon or send post card or letter 
request. 


| T. W. Wood & Sons, (Pf 29) 
| 30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 

| I would like to have a copy of your | 
| Golden Anniversary Catalog. | 
DTI cccere dialetcivevie ss oie eas wisieleeren eels | 
| | 
| “a no NR RANES ORI DAD CRAIC Re | 
ois ar ate Caen | 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


VE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 

e Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
Profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 














ONITOR 


This NEW MONITOR Self-heat- 
ing Iron ends hot stove drudg- 
ery---saves steps, saves fuel. 


Requires no pregenerstion 

Lights instantly with a match 

Burns any grade gasoline. Will 

not clog up, nothing to wear out, 

gueranteed. Sells on sight. Low 

in price. Thousands already in 

use. We want 500 new agents. Libera! 

commissions paid game day you take 

order. We deliver and collect. Send 

for special agents offer. Write today. 
THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 

192 Fay St. - Bilg Prairie, Ohio 
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Just write us and we will 
send fully illustrated and 
descriptive literature. 


Uncle Hi says— 


**From handles to singletree, 


Sy 


It is inexpensive, easily within the reach of any farmer. Plants cotton, 
corn, peas, beans and other crops which you may want to plant. It is 
built short and compact and with no unnecessary parts. 

Handles are adjustable .’. . foot trip throws planting mechanism in and 
out of gear... positive accurate feed... picker wheel for cotton will 
strow or hill drop...edgedrop plates for corn...runner opener is adjust- 
able for depth... furnished with pressure wheel, knife or drag coverers 
-.- has a swinging steel tongue with an adjustable steel clevis. 


Don’t fail to see this planter at your Oliver dealer’s store. 


ILIVER 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: South Bend, Indiana 
Branches: Richmond, Va.,— Atlanta, Ga. 





























this Planter is just what 
you want.”’ 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 








Weep not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane, 
Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 
—Selected. 
SEAR Boys and Girls :— 

Here at the beginning of a new 
year I should like to pass on to you some 
thoughts about opportunity and the way 
in which we make use 
of the opportunities 





— ——— 
| LOOKING 


| AROUND that come to us. Ed- 
| AND ward Bok, the fa- 
| mous editor, came to 
| AHEAD J this country from 

————— Holland when just a 
little boy. At the close of his own 
life story, The Americanization of 


Edward Bok, he sets down some inter- 
esting opinions about America. First are 
listed American shortcomings as he sees 
them. 

1. Wastefulness. If a person tries to save, 
we say he is stingy. 

2. Lack of 
enough,” 


thoroughness. “That’s good 
we say. 

3. Lack of respect for law and authority. 

4. We 
stead of 


need to Americanize ourselves in- 


the other fellow. 


These three things he lists as the great 
advantages of America :— 


1. Opportunity such as is found in no other 
nation. 


2. High idealism. 


3. A spirit of fair play. Play square with 
us and we'll play square with you. 


Said Henry David Thoreau many years 
ago, after two years spent living alone on 
Walden Pond :— 


I learned this, at least, by my experiment; 
that if one advances confidently in the direc- 
tion of his dreams, and endeavors to live the 
life which he has imagined, he will meet with 
a@ success unexpected in common hours. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy—“My pa always taught me 
the best time to make New Year’s resolutions 
was whenever I felt an urge to do anything 
better, whether it came at New Year’s or in 
midsummer.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you’re interested in 
our feathered friends, one of the most valu- 
able little booklets I know is Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 513, “Fifty Common Birds of Farm and 
Orchard.” Each bird is shown in full colors. 
The bulletin may be obtained by sending 15 
cents to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I Ask You.—How many would like to plant 
gourd seed in 1929, from which to obtain 
gourds for building purple martin homes in 
1930? Also, how many of you will furnish 
those who don’t have them? Write 
whether you want seed or can furnish 
If we find enough interested, 
Club. 

The Farm Dictionary.—An “inventory” is 
one of the simplest and most practical means 
of checking up on the farm at the end of 
year. Did you write for that farm in- 
ventory bulletin we told you about @ week 
or two ago? 

Yours for happiness in 1929, 


seed to 
me 
seed to others. 
we'll start a Bird Builders’ 


each 





~ VIRGINIA CLUB NEWS| 


OHN Coffman, a Rockingham Coun- 
Y ty, Va, 4-H club boy, has been 
awarded the $100 Baltimore & Ohio ag- 
ricultural scholarship for ~ outstanding 
club activities during the year. The mon- 
ey is to be devoted to a college education 


| or towards defraying his expenses to the 


International Live Stock Show at Chi- 
cago. The contest is open to all club 


members in the counties in Virginia serv- 
ed by the B. & O. Railroad. Coffman is 
the third Rockingham club member to 
win this scholarship. He says he has 
tried to accomplish three things in his 
club work; First, to introduce purebred 
chickens on the farm; second, to start 


Fa 


From 7 to 17 


Address Letters to UndlePF Care of ProgressiveFarmer 
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purebred hogs; third to lay the founda- 
tion for a herd of purebred Holstein 
cattle. Coffman has been a member of 
the Timberville 4-H club since 1923, 
Henrico 4-H Club Girl Wins Trip 
to Chicago.—Miss Helen Drinker, a 
member of the Henrico County +-H Club 
won the Montgomery-Ward scholarship, 
which provided for a trip to the National 
4-H Congress at Chicago with all ex- 
penses paid. This prize is awarded to 
the girl who has shown the most spirit 
and has done the best work in the state. 
There were 23 contestants for this honor, 
but no one carried as many projects as 


Miss Drinker who was outstanding in 
canning, gardening, clothing, and calf 
raising. During the seven years of her 


membership in the 4-H club, Miss Drinker 
has held office’every year, either as presi- 
dent or secretary, and in 1928 she was 
recreation leader of her club also. 


Chesterfieid County 4-H Club Mem- 
bers All Have Bank Accounts.— 
A bank account for every boy member of 
the 4-H clubs of Chesterfield County, Va., 
is the outstanding accomplishment of the 
vear according to County Agent P. Rixey 
Jones. The boys are being taught how 
to write checks and to keep stub accounts, 
and also to appreciate the value of money. 
The club boys have also learned many 
valuable lessons in working together. 
They have voted to spend their money 
cooperatively, and to meet the expenses 
of their club work they turned one-half 
of all prize money won at the fairs into 
the club treasury. Much interest has been 
aroused in club work throughout the 
county and Mr. Jones has already had re- 
quests to organize clubs at many places 
that have never had them before. 





| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 


| By B. O. WILLIAMS | 


———————— $$ 


CALF CLUB 

N HOUSING calves see that plenty of 

fresh air is provided. Dairy animals 
do not need to be kept warm, so long as 
they are protected from rains and winds. 
Avoid draughts as 
these cause rapid rad- 
iation of heat from 
the body and may 
produce conditions 
which will result in 
pneumonia. 


2. See that the calf 





has all the hay it 

will eat, preferably 

' a legume hay which 

B. 0. WILLIAMS carries its green 
color. This quality of hay contains con- 


siderable lime, vitamines, and a high pro- 
tein content, all of which are necessary 
for normal growth. 

3. In addition to hay, from four to six 
pounds of grain is the maximum needed 
for desirable growth without excess fat- 
tening. 

4. Should the calf tend to become fat, 
continue to feed hay but cut down on the 
grain ration. 

POULTRY CLUB 

1. Study all available literature and 
make systematic plans for next year’s 
poultry work. 

2. Order Farmers’ Bulletins No. 1524 
entitled Fem Poultry Roising, and No. 
1554 entitled Poultry Houses and Fix- 
tures. 

3. Birds should be mated at least ten 
days before hatching eggs are to be sav- 
ed. So far as breeding is concerned, the 
male is half the flock; use well-developed, 
vigorous males having standard qualifica- 
tions. 

4. Supply breeding birds with a small 
quantity of green feed each day. 

5. Keep litter on the floor of the poul- 
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Are Home Grown 
Tobacco Seed Taki 
Your Profits ? 


HOME GROWN TOBACCO SEED 


are always an unknown quantity. Con- 
stant breeding and selection cannot be prace- 
ticed on a small scale. The proper attention 
cannot be given the seed heads—seed are 
not cleaned so as to remove the light im- 
perfect seed that grow worthless plants. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
has taught us to produce a quality of tobacco 
peed that cannot be duplicated. Our strains 
are constantly being improved. Our breeding 
schedule gives us better parent plants. 


OUR CLEANING PROCESS TAKES 
out all filth and imperfect seed. In Slate’s 
Seeds you will find only seeds of strong 
vitality and almost 100% purity. 


YOU OBTAIN MORE UNIFORM 
plants and a more uniform crop. Each 
season our fields are inspected by the Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture and we 
nold a certificate of freedom from disease. 


BUT TO MAKE OUR CUSTOMERS 
doubly safe, we treat our seed by a special 
process which kills any disease germs, also 
the ‘“‘Damping off’’ fungi that destroys the 
young plants in the beds, Our treatment 
does not injure the germination, but actually 
improves it 


WRITE FOR SLATE’S 
Catalog describing the best varieties 
and a free copy of “Tobacco Culture.” 
It tells the methods used by producers 
of highest priced leaf. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149, South Boston, Virginia 


SAVE Téa% 


Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After operating, when sore or con- 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters, 


Package Sent FREE 












generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
MoiwATOR dozen; 5 dozen $1,ormailed postpaid. 
‘nserteD Moore Bros., Dept Y,Albany,N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of value giving! Just think! 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON-. 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 





fin case you decide 
to buy. Magnificent 
{nstruments in quartered oak 
or h y piano finished 
cases,equipped withth 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than hal 
thestandard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 
Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and address, Only a limited 
number of machines shippe 
on this extra-liberal offer. 
Better act quickly. This is 
8 life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
@ept. 54X166 KOKOMO, IND. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


























Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than you 


tan buy. No tools needed but saw and hammer. The 
materials, including Heater, costs $4.96. 

I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 

Burns 10 Days Without Attention 

Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, please 
gize our Gealer’s name, Send for my free Bookiet 
4 ips. 


ultry He 
1. PUTNAM Route 186-A, 





ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail | 





$*> A MONTH. 


tankage. 








try house and protect feed hoppers and 
water containers from contamination. 
Sanitation is a prerequisite to successful 
poultry production. 

PIG CLUB 

1. Keep hogs sheltered in cold winter 
months. 

2. Supply sufficient feed to keep brood 
sows in good flesh, but not fat. Feed a 
ration consisting of nine parts of corn 
supplemented by one part of fish meal or 
The addition of wheat bran 
and shorts will improve this ration, if 
these feeas are available. 

3. Push fall pigs for the spring mar- 
ket by self-feeding corn and fish meal. 

4. If possible hogs should be allowed 
to graze on green forage. 

5. Do not keep fall pigs in small dark 
quarters; they need sunlight to prevent 
rickets. 

6. Keep plenty of clean drinking water 
in the hog quarters. 


CORN CLUB 





1. Take advantage of the long winter | 
evenings to acquire and study all informa- | 
. - ° | 
tion available on the subject of corn pro- | 


duction. 

2. See that 
times in such condition that it will be suit- 
able for spring planting. 

3. In thinking over plans for next year’s 
corn club work, keep in mind a plot of 
land upon which is growing a legumin- 
ous crop. 

COTTON CLUB 

1. As with corn, study available litera- 
ture on cotton varieties, fertilization and 
production. 

2. If seed for next year’s planting have 
not been secured, do so at once—be sure to 
get pure seed of good vitality and staple 
length. 

FARM MACHINERY CLUB 

1. This is a good season to repair build- 
ings and construct other farm conveni- 
ences. 

2. Plan and install a system of home- 
made waterworks. 

3. Go over all harness and make neces- 
sary repairs. 

SFA 
ye North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Ce 


Gperative Association marketed the 


1927 cotton of its members direct to the | 
Prices received for 


that state. 
the seasonal pool 
for middling white 
ling to report in Ax 
ion published by the United States Bu- 

Agricultural Stor- 
age and insurance amounted to $1.92 a 
bale and operating charges $2.20. It is 


mills of 
averaged 20.80 cents 

7%-inch _cotton, ac- 
ricultural Codper- 





reau of Economics. 


not quite clear whether the 20.80 cents | 


basis is net to members. In either in- 
stance this price was better than average. 





WILLIE WILLIS — | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Copxrignt, 1928, by | 


~~ Publishers Syndicate 
[a 








I traded 


never have nothin’. 
the doctor’s boy nearly a whole all-day 
sucker for a tape worm in a bottle of 


oy ithe 
i Cl eb 


alcohol and Mamma wouldn't let me 
keep it.” 

“I didn't do nothin’ bad. I just told 
Mrs. Brown I was giad the car run over 
one of our hens because Mamma didn’t 
mean to have company for supper until 


that happened.” 


seed corn is kept at all | 
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A A THE cross roads of farm- 
, ing methods, Prosperity 
Lane is well marked with well 
fenced fields and their proper 
rotation with crops and live 
stock. These simple, essential 
principles are characteristic of 
Master Farmer farms, and by 
following them you can be one 
of the leading, prosperous 
farmers of Your community. 
Because of the importance of fences in 
modern farming practice it pays to build 
fences that last. Do not waste time and 
labor on inferior fences that are not effec- 
tive and that require frequent repairs and 
early replacement. The best fences that 
experience, research and money can 
produce are Pittsburgh Fences. 








Pittsburgh Fences 


HINGE-JOINT or STIFF-STAY 


are made of full gauge wires from a special 
formula of steel. They are Super-Zinced, 
that is, armored against rust by the heavi- 
est coating of zinc that can be successfully 
applied to wire. This Super-Zinced coat- 
ing is so closely bonded to the special 
formula steel that it will not flake or peel. 
Remember, galvanizing that flakes or peels 
will not protect a fence from rust. 

There is a Pittsburgh Fence for every 
need or preference; hinge-joint and stiff- 
stay types in the standard farm and 
poultry weights and styles, Pittsburgh 
Chictite—the wonderful close mesh poultry 
fence, and beautiful Pittsburgh Lawn 
Fence. Every rod guaranteed. Write today 
for new catalogue and name 
of nearest dealer. 





[ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 








Gentlemen: = 
Please send me, FREE, your new 


and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


716 Union Trust = P i Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fence catalogue 





Address ___ 















Meadows | 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 
/ Builders of the Famous 

MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 

MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
J 


















copper-content 


ROSSMETAL 


galvanized 


Lifetime satisfaction. Eas- 
ily erected.Can be increased S L O 
in height. No freeze troub- 
les. Storm and fire-proof. Convincing booklet 
free, ‘‘Users’ Own Words’’ by 250 owners. 
Write today for epecial offer 
Cutt ° * 

ROSS {$s CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 467 Warder St. 

Check items wanted. 








Mills 
Cribs 


Silos - 


Cutters @ 
Brooder Houses 


Hog Houses @ 












32 YEARS. 


I'VE HAD RHEUMATISM EVERY WINTER FOR 





1 CAN'T WALK \VITHOUT PAIN. 























A GOOD MANY RHEUMATIC 
PEOPLE TELL US DRUGG!STS 
THAT SLOANS LINIMENT EASES 
PAIN RIGHT AWAY. 
AND 1ITS ONLY 
35¢ A BOTTLE. 
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KILLS PAIN 
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Its an easy 
way to win 


dairy 
dollars, 

















_—_— anew way—a 
money-making plan—of conduct- 
ing the winter dairy. Its results 
are amazingly apparent to anyone 
keeping close records of milk pro- 
duction. 


Instead of leaving to chance the 
health and efficiency of barn-fed 
cows, a simple, inexpensive course 
of conditioning—particularly of 
backward milkers—is found to 
bring big gains in the profits of the 
herd. 


Kow-Kare, the concentrated in- 
vigorator, is the medium now used 
in thousands of winning dairies to 
step up winter milk yield and ward 
off breakdowns. This scientific for- 
mula is composed of Iron, the great 
builder and blood purifier, plus 
potent medicinal herbs and roots. 
The direct supporting action on 
appetite, assimilation and digestion 
are attested by the extra quarts 
of milk that result.—And the 
ADDED quarts of milk are ALL 
profit! 

For cows at calving time, before 
and after, Kow-Kare is widely used 
and enthusiastically praised by cow 
owners. For thirty years it has been 
in ever-growing demand. 

Feed dealers, general stores, hard- 
ware stores, druggists have Kow- 
Kare; $1.25 and 65c sizes. We will 
mail postpaid if dealer isnot supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


FREE BOOK 
on dairyin 

‘““More M ith 
, from the Cows 
\ You Have’’ sent 
on request, 













LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Eetimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
94 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











No Slack Season in Dairying 


Management of Cows Fixes Size of Checks 
By BEN KILGORE, 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


THERE “ain’t no sich animal” as a 

slack season for the dairy farmer. 
This is true not only of work but also 
of income. The cows have to be fed, 
milked, and cared for 
every month in the 
year but in return 
there are no. slack 
months for the cream 
check. It comes in 
mighty regular and 
just in the nick of 
time surprisingly of- 
ten. Whether the 
cream check  slack- 
ens in. size from 
month to month, depends entirely on the 
way the cows are handled. 





BEN KILGORE, JR. 


One beauty about the dairy business is 
that the busy season with the cows com- 
mences when the crop work begins to 
slacken off. It makes an ideal combination 
and a balanced plan of farming in the 
South that is hard to beat. Silo filling 
winds up the heavy fall work along with 
the seeding of the grain crop. But there’s 
no rest for the good dairyman because 
this is the time he is needed most in the 
barn. 


Fall Freshening Is Profitable 
oe is the dairyman who 

has the largest number of his cows 
freshen in the fall. The fall is the short 


! season for milk all over the South just as 


the spring is the “flush” season. Usually 
a premium is paid for milk in the fall 
and there’s one thing sure, the dairyman 
can forget all danger of surplus milk un- 
til spring. There’s no use of overdoing 
this plan but it is extremely wise to have 


a good portion of your herd freshen from 
September to January with the rest of it 
scattered over the remaining months in 
the year. This gives the largest production 
in the fall when milk is scarcest and a 
premium in price is in order. It also in- 
sures a steady, profitable volume of milk 
the year round with the old dependable, 
comforting milk or cream check large 
enough to really amount to something 
every month. 


Fall freshening means extra care for 
the cows for a thirty day period at least, 
two weeks before and two weeks after 
calving. Extra care of the cow at this 
period will determine to a large -extent 
the profit she will make for you during 
the coming year. Then, the young calf 
requires extra work at a time of the year 
when you are not driven in a rush of field 
work. 


About ten days before the cow fresh- 
ens, it’s a pretty good idea to change the 
regular dairy ration to equal parts of 
bran and oats, with a little linseed oil 
meal added to it. Three or four days be- 
fore and for a week after calving, a bran 
mash (wet enough to be crumbly but not 
sloppy) will help bring the cow through 
in best shape. This will reduce fever- 
ishness in body and udder and will give 
her a fine start on her lactation period. 


After a week’s time you can start sub- 
stituting the regular dairy ration for the 
bran and slowly increase it until the cow 
is on full feed. Don’t try to get the cow to 
maximum production too quickly. If she 
reaches this point a month after calving, 
it’s all right and she’ll do better the rest 
of the year for being handled this way. 





AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: 


classics. In 


message Dr. Lane said:— 


“The farm, the rural home, and the 
rural school together provide the op- 
portunities and 


STUDENTS” 


HE movement for vocational education of high school boys and girls is 
rather young, but it is not so young that it has not brought forth a few 
this category,it has always seemed to us, belongs a message sent 
to the Future Farmers of Virginia by Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of the Agricultural 
Education Service of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 





a 
“AN IDEAL FOR VOCATIONAL 


In this 


in the arts of reading, writing, and 
reckoning, those flexible, useful tools 
of the intellect. 











means of culture 
in forms which 
children and 
growing people 
can turn into 
power — power 
of action, and 
of character. 


“Farming is 
much more than 
movingsoil, 
sowing grain, 
destroying 
weeds, and har- 
vesting cro )s. 
It is taking care 
of part of ihe 
face of Mother 
Earth as a home 
for her children. 








“Making homes 
is much more 
than building 
houses, and pro- 
viding furniture, 
food, clothing, 
and shelter. It 
iscreatinga 
temple not made 
with hands as a place of culture for 
the highest in us; the rural home 
is a fine school for the soul. 


“Teaching and training the youth is 
much more than instructing children 





—— 





It means caring 
for the health, 
the habits, and 
the standards of 
the pupils while 
watching and 
directing the de- 
velopment of 
their powers of 
body, mind, and 
spirit. 

“The state can 
be made beauti- 
ful only by 


radiant homes 
whence —— youth 
will go forth 


from generation 
to generation to 
refine life by 
their characters, 
to exalt it by 
their ideals, and 
to improve its 
conditions by 
intelligent labor. 
To our rural 
youth I address 
this motto as 
embodying the true vocational spirit :— 


Photo by Bachrach, 


DR. C. H. LANE 


‘Learning to do, 
Doing to learn. | 
Earning to live, 
Living to serve.’” 














The Progressive Farmer 


And another thing—right now is the 
time to start thinking about getting the 
breeding regulated so as to give heavi- 
est production next fall. Cows bred in 
December. January, and February will 
freshen next September, October, and 
November, respectively. 


Proper Care of the Dairy Bull 

S YOUR herd bull in good condition 

for heavy service? If not, it’s time to 
bring him into this condition—not too fat, 
but not too thin—just in good breeding 
condition so he will be active. A good 
grain ration for the bull during the heavy 
breeding season is :— 
100 pounds corn and cob meal (or cornmeal) 
100 pounds ground oats 
100 pounds wheat bran 
50 pounds linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal. 

If the bull tends to fatten, reduce the 
cornmeal or cut it out entirely. Feed 
enough to keep in good breeding condi- 
tion and reduce or increase the daily 
ration according to the bull’s condition. 
With this grain ration, feed a legume hay 
preferably. Whatever hay you feed, give 
the bull all he will eat. If the bull can 
be kept in condition with more hay and 
less grain, the better for the bull and the 
less expensive the cost of upkeep. 

Here are some very important “Don’ts” 
in care of herd bulls :— 


1. Don’t ever overfeed the dairy bull on 
cottonseed meal or any other rich protein 
feed. 

2. If silage is fed, don’t overfeed or 
make silage the only roughage. A rela- 
tively small feed of silage and plenty of 
legume hay are the roughages best for 
the dairy bull. 

3. Don’t let the bull run with the herd. 

Here are some important ‘Do’s” :— 

1. Keep in good breeding condition— 
neither too fat nor too thin—by regulat- 
ing a proper grain ration. 

2. Provide a lot or pasture where the 
bull can get plenty of exercise. 

3. Feed alfalfa, clover, soybean, or some 
other good legume hay. 


Kindness Is a Paying Proposition 
if INDNESS in the barn pays big divi- 

dends. A lot of farmers don’t put 
much stock in this but if you want to 
know the truth, just ask some real hon- 
est-to-goodness practical dairyman. The 
cow is one of the most highly sensitive 
of the animals. She works continuously. 
When grazing or feeding, the cow bites 
and swallows but does not chew. When 
lying down, the feed is regurgitated from 
stomach number one and old bossy starts 
chewing her cud. Then the feed passes 
into stomachs number two, three, and four. 
During this time, the milk making pro- 
cess is continuously going on. This milk 
making process requires a highly sensi- 
tive nervous system. If treated kindly, 
the cow works on undisturbed. If kicked 
or knocked about, the processes of milk 
making are interrupted. 


One of the hardest jobs is to break in 
heifers coming into milk for the first 
time. If possible, let the heifer come into 
the barn about a month before freshening 
for feeding. At this period of the year, 
the heifer needs the grain feed. During 
the last six weeks before calving, 75 per 
cent of the growth of the calf is made. 
It is not hard to imagine the tremendous 
drain on the body of the mother during 
this period. A good grain ration with 
sufficient protein is essential during this 
period. At the same time, the young cow 
gets used to the barn and to being handled. 
After calving she will give very little 
trouble compared to what she would if 
brought in direct from the pasture. 

Usually the heifer’s udder is tight, so 
go easy in starting to milk. After the 
quarters loosen up a hit you can milk as 
rapidly as vou like. For heifers freshen- 
ine for the first time or for cows, it is 
always a good plan to massage udders 
after milking with warm, soapy water 
until the feverishness and hardness leave 
the udder and until it begins to get back 
to normal. 

Some folks say these things are unnec- 
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essary. But they pay. These little “ex- 
tras” make a big difference in handling 
cows especially if they are good ones. 
And good ones are the only kind that are 
worth keeping anyway. 
Balance Your Ration 

HAT are you feeding this month? 

First, you should leave the mangers 
brimming full of good legume hay— 
enough to last until morning—when you 
pull the barn door to and start toward 
the house for a good hot supper. Here’s 
hoping you have silage. There is no bet- 
ter or cheaper feed for dairy cows. If 
not, have you any root crops to chop up, 
such as mangels or rutabagas, to use in 
the place of succulent silage? 

If feeding silage and legume hay, a 
grain ration from 16 to 18 per cent crude 
protein is about right. Here is a good 
ration to feed this fall under these condi- 
tions :— 

200 pounds cornmeal (corn and cob meal pre- 
ferred) 

202 pounds ground oats 

200 pounds wheat bran 

200 pounds cottonseed meal 


800 pounds total 


This 800 pound grain ration contains 
18 per cent crude protein. Maybe it 
would be interesting to figure it out to- 
gether. Cornmeal contains 9.6 pounds of 
crude protein in each 100 pounds. There- 
fore, 200 pounds of cornmeal would give 
to the ration two times 9.6 pounds or 19.2 





pounds. Oats contain 12.4 pounds to the 
hundred or 24.8 pounds for the amount 
used in this mixture. Two hundred pounds 
of wheat bran adds 32 pounds as its analy- 
sis is 16 per cent crude protein. Taking 
good cottonseed meal at 37.6 per cent, 
with this product 75.2 pounds protein is 
added to the ration. The total of these is 
151.2 pounds of crude protein in the 800 
pound grain mixture. To determine the 
crude protein analysis simply means to 
find out what percentage of the mixture 
is crude protein. This is found by divid- 
ing the total pounds of crude protein by 
the total pounds in the grain mixture: 
that is, divide 151.2 by 800 which gives 
a little better than 18 per cent as the an- 
swer. 

There is no use worrying about carbo- 
hydrates, fats, protein, etc. Just follow 
this simple rule for figuring the total per- 
centage of crude protein and the other 
ingredients will usually be balanced. 


A Book for Livestock Feeders 


VERY livestock farmer should have 

a copy of Henry and Morrison's 
Feeds and Feeding. It gives almost ev- 
erything a _ livestock feeder wants to 
know, including the analysis of all feeds. 
Feeds and Feeding is published by the 
Henry-Morrison Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


If you do not have a legume hay, we 
would suggest the following ration :— 


200 pounds cornmeal (corn and cob meal pre- 
ferred) 

200 pounds ground oats 

100 pounds wheat bran 

250 pounds cottonseed meal 


The analysis of this mixture is slightly 
less than 22 per cent crude protein. Why 
not figure this out for yourself and see if 
we've made a mistake? 

These two rations are not perfect. They 
are good efficient rations for milk pro- 
duction. The perfect ration is the one 
that is balanced and that contains the 
maximum amount of feeds grown on your 
own farm. Substitutions can be made 
where necessary. For instance, ground 
barley may be substituted pound for pound 
for corn. 

These dairy hints will appear each 
month. Our idea is to make these ex- 
tremely practical. Every member of The 
Progressive Farmer Family who milks 
a cow or runs a dairy is urged to send us 
his ideas at any time. Also, when we 
can help you with your cow problems 
please feel free to write us. 





| NEW RULE FOR JERSEY | 
| BREEDERS | 





OW that all purebred Jersey calves 
can be positively identified after 
January 1, 1929, we shall naturally ex- 
pect them to behave and perform better. 
All of them will be marked and regis- 
tered in the Jersey Hall of Fame and 
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anyone interested can trace every animal 
of the Jersey family through a long line 
of antecedents back to its place of origin 
in the English Channel. 


Some Jerseys are as hard to tell apart 
as peas from the same pod. To avoid 
confusion in identifying individuals, all 
Jersey calves from now on will carry 
their identification cards in one of their 
ears. The means by whieh identification 
will be made positive is tattooing. Let- 
ters and numbers are made by changing 
needle points set in the marker. The 
needles are supplied with indelible ink 
(or paste). These needles carry this ink 
under the skin and the mark is perma- 
nent. There is almost no bleeding and 
the animal appears to think it is being 
fondled. 


For further information, address the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 





I SEE BY THE ADS 


———— 





(Concluded from page 2) 


didn’t want to be late thankin’ you for it. 
I see what you say about wishin’ us a 
quiet peaceful Christmas. Everything is 
always allright then. It’s storms that 
comes after everybody has et too much 
that I’m afraid of. Hopin’ you ain’t let 
your wife and family eat too much this 
Christmas, Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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b Bia | Farmers tell us 
this is the handtest. most prattical 
book on feeding they ever read 


O YOU know the feeding value of your home-grown grains? 

Do you know how to blend them into rations for livestock 

to make each pound of grain pay @ profit? On the efficiency and 
economy of your ration depends your profit. Lower the cost of 
your feed and at the same time get more milk from your dairy 
cowss—add extra pounds in quicker time to your beef cattle and 
hogs—produce more lambs and get a heavier wool clip from your 
sheep, keep your poultry flock producing at its highest capacity. 
These are things this book tells you how to do in a practical, 
authentic way. Proper care of livestock and poultry is also dis- 
cussed along lines every farmer can carry out. The information 
is based on experimental work conducted by colleges in various 
sections of the United States and has been revised to include the 
very latest research facts. Field men of the organization are in 
actual daily contact with farmers and feeders, enabling the sug- 
gestion of practical rations to meet sectional feeding requirements. 
All home-grown grains are utilized in various types of rations and 
the analysis of each ration given. Cottonseed Meal is one of the 
richest protein feeds and provides more digestible crude protein 
per dollar invested than any other concentrate. Learn how to 


profit by feeding it properly. This book tells you how. We gladly 


send it FREE. 


FREE 
BOOK 


Write 


CcP-4 


Educational Service Department 
CoTTONSEED Propucts AssociIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 











State 
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FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF ; 
THE GUNSMITH’S ART / 


HE fathers and grandfathers of the master crafts- /f 
men now in the Remington Arms Factory were /f 
the leading gunsmiths of their time. They estab- 
lished a tradition of fine workmanship and gave 
Remington Fire Arms the position of leadership 


that they maintain today. 


The Remington Model 11 Autoloading 
Shotgun is a fine example of the expert 
gunsmith’s art. It has been the leading 
autoloader for years. Because of its stur- 
dy construction and mechanical perfec- / 
tion it is safe, smooth, and certain in 1} / 
its operation after firing thousands /; 
of rounds of the heaviest long range / 
loads. It is light, has graceful lines, 
and is beautifully finished. Truly 
the last word in an autoloading 
shotgun. At your dealer’s. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway 


ZN 
Mie 
V=e2% \ ™ 


New York City 
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Remington 
Nitro Express 
shells will out- 
shoot shell for shell 
any other make or 
brand of long range 
loads on the market. 
With the Model 11—the 
) best combination forducks 
and geese. 


The Remington Auto- 
loading Shotgun. Model 
11 12-gauge only. Stand- 
ard Grade, Price $56.75. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


GET THE NEW 


RIVERSIDE 


CATALOG FOR 1929 
before you buy baby chicks. 
It is full of valuable in- 








formation and pictures of 

the 36,000 hens laying for 

our hatchery. All leading 

breeds and strains, on 

inspected and accredite: 

sie S, PAT. OFA laying strains with twelve 
years of success behind them. Write for free 


catalog and price list today. 


Biyensioe HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
& F.D 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 











10 FREE 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks 
free with each 100 or- 
dered before March 1. 
Shicks te any 
time. $1.00 down — rest 
Cc. O. D. Pay postman when you get the chicks. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Out catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Blood Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
blood tested, culled and inspected chicks. No advance 
in price, write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 

Leghorns, Rocks, and Red Chicks. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


All 
d- ested Baby ee Nea 
) 




























fled. Carefully selected 
and inspected for perfect 
health and high e ege production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Send at once for information. 

QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits’’ 


CHICKS*'30 Days Trial 


— E. No need to take chances. You get 30 days 
to make sure chicks are exactly as represented. protean og 
te. beret gong Easy pares plan. Chick manual 





















1 Stat » Box 229, Butler, Mo. 

A 70 BREED Chickens, ducks, geese 
°, and turkeys. Purebred, 
hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; low 
prices. America’s great plant. 36th year, 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE, 


\R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn. 


FERRIS STRAIN. 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
Send orders now for March Py ey 


Cc [x aaa dos uccecn Pa. 
HAMPTON’S BLACK -LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks—the kind that lay. Circular free. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 














Guaranteed to live. Losses 
replaced up to 90°. Blood 
tested stock. Hatching now. 
Get our Folder first. SUNNYCREST HATCHERIES, 


1924 Chas. » Te Huntington, W. Va. 
nd ot a~ ott -~ 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


~ WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERLAY cechorns 


The bepatifnl A business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ore. Big wh og ., World Record layers Ameri- 

an Ege Greatest winners New York- 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 


fely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Box 17 Portland, tnd. 
































PIN EHURST BERKSHIRES 


Our ‘‘dependable Berkshires’ will satisfy your de- 
sire for better and more profitable hogs. Our herd 
of 41 sows are now raising 300 pigs; a visit to the 
farm will convince you of the superiority of Berk- 
shires. Bred gilts, boars, and pigs for sale. 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. } 





Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. > 


RED. POLL CA MILK BREED 


Bulls and heifers for foie, Our kerd is. strictly dual 
Eusposs. being of geet beat form and high producers of 

* terfa' REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route |, Nerth 
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Jonas and Easter Ann Disagree 
A Short Story: By Mrs. Alice K. Cripps 


ONAS JONES, the leading colored 

groceryman of East Albany, had pros- 
pered. The garage in the back yard hous- 
ed a shining new flivver. The flat above 
the store was well furnished. The last 
installment on every ‘piece was paid. 
Peace and satisfaction reigned in his 
heart. 


The first year of his voyage upon the 
Sea of Matrimony had been stormy. His 
wife, Easter Ann, had insisted upon join- 
ing the Methodist Church. Jonas, who 
was a loyal Baptist, revolted. It was only 
after he came to realize that each de- 
nomination is only a road to the Eternal 
City and that it does not make much dif- 
ference which road we travel, so we 
reach the right destination, that har- 
mony was restored. Thereafter Easter 
Ann continued to travel happily on the 
Methodist Highway and Jonas proceed- 
ed down the Baptist Boulevard, fully 
content. 


Every afternoon, following their indi- 
vidual Sunday morning ‘services, they 
took a long ride together. It was while 
on one of these rides, months before, that 
Easter Ann had hesitatingly whispered 
a wonderful message into Jonas’ ear. He 
was more than pleased; he was overjoyed. 
All his life he had been a lover of the 
diminutive members of his race. Now, 
to learn that there would be a baby to 
live with them in the flat above the store, 
his rapture knew no bounds. 

For weeks he rode upon the clouds 
and then a storm began to gather. Would 
his little darling be born a Methodist or 
a Baptist? In which church would he 
be brought up? Jonas realized the effect 
of early teaching and environment. Jonas 
longed to bring him us a good Bap- 
tist. He determined to speak to Easter 
Ann about it but it seemed he could 
find no suitable way to approach the 
subject. 


Always Jonas planned for a boy. He 
had already named him, in his own mind. 
He had spent much thought, through 
weeks of time, before he finally decided 
upon Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling 
Jones. Anything less than the full name 
failed to satisfy him. 

One evening as they sat before the fire, 
Easter Ann held up a tiny garment for 
his inspection. It was ruffled and be- 
ribboned. 

“This,” she announced, “is what An- 
geline Harriet Pertinell Jones is gwine 
wear when I have her christened in the 
church.” 

“Who? 


“Why, Angeline Harriet Pertinell, in 
the Methodist Church,” she answered, 
calmly. 


In what church?” 


Her calmness, however, was no deeper 
than the surface. For two weeks, known 
only to herself, she had been pondering 
the same question that had bothered Jonas. 
Would her little daughter be allowed to 
go with her to the Methodist Church or 
would Jonas insist upon making her a 
Baptist ? 

Jonas sputtered. 


“Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling is 
gwine be raised a Baptist and when he 
reaches the age of knowledge and dis- 
bursements, he is gwine be baptised. I ffen 
you, what is old enough to ’cide import- 
ant questions for your ownself wants to 
be a Methodist, I ain’t makin’ no occupa- 
tions agin it, but my boy ain't gwine be 
led in no wrong track ’fore he are old 
*nuf to know no better.” 


“You ain't gwine to have no boy chile, 
Jonas. You is gwine to have a little girl.” 
Easter Ann pleaded. “I been so set on a 
little girl, Jonas. You ain’t gwine have 
no boy baby, Jonas.” She was near tears. 
“Tell me you ain’t gwine have no boy 
baby, Jonas.” 


“T ain’t gwine have none of neither 


kind,” Jonas admitted. . “But I had jes’ 








figured US was gwine have a little Bap- 
tist boy.” 

“And I has plum set my heart on a 
Methodist girl. Ain’t it awful? What 
is we gwine do?” 

“First thing we knows, that baby will 
grow up jes’ nothin’ at all. We don’t 
want him—it to do that, does we, honey ?” 


“Sure don’t. Her—its little feet had 
ought to be started on some road towards 
Heaven.” 


Thereafter for days, each carried a 
wrinkled brow. Some solution, some de- 
cision must be forthcoming. 


“Ain’t no use to ask Brother Winters 
what to do, ’cause he would sure say Bap- 
tist and Brother Stevens would sure say 
Methodist. Us has got to git some dis- 
concerted advice ’bout this here,” Jonas 
scratched his woolly head, “I says, let’s 
us go to Dr. Green and ask him what is 
a more better way to settle this here dis- 
putation.” 


Dr. Green is the leading colored phy- 
sician in Albany. His office in the Su- 
preme Circle Building on Jackson Street 
is the rendezvous for all ailing Negroes, 
be their complaint physical, mental, or 
spiritual. To him Jonas and his wife 
appealed. 


Compromises are Dr. Green’s main hob- 
by. No difficulty can be so great, in his 
mind, that a satisfactory compromise can 
not be reached. So successful has he 
been in settling the disputes of his colored 
brethren that he has earned the respect of 
the locality at large. 


Now he sat in his swivel chair, his lean 
finger tips together, a dignified scowl! upon 
his brow. Silently, he pondered until 
Jonas became restless and Easter Ann de- 
spaired of his help. 


- * & 


This problem is one which has caused 
much discord in the homes of many peo- 
ple much more favored than Jonas and 
Easter Ann. Should the wife go to the 


husband’s church when 
———— : : 
she marries him or 










NOW YOU should he go to hers? 
WRITE If there is no com- 
THE promise reached before 


children are born, which 
parent should control 
the church in which 
the children are reared? 
Should these questions be decided before 
marriage? What would you advise if you 
were in Dr. Green’s:place? To the per- 
son writing the best good humored ending 
to this story we shall give a prize of $5. 
This is the January contest,. and so all 
answers must be mailed not later than the 
last day of January. 


FINISH 





“WHAT SORT OF FARMER IS | 
MAX GARDNER?” | 





(Concluded from page 3) 


Farm Animals for Farm Use 

O EFFORT has been made recently 

to give livestock a prominent place 
on More-Per-Acre-Farm. “Cotton ten- 
ants are not livestock minded,” said Mr. 
Gardner. “My tenants keep cows and a 
flock of chickens, and a brood sow or buy 
pigs for fattening for home use. Of 
course some surpluses are sold by them. 
We have 125,000 laying hens in Cleve- 
land County and our farmers have recent- 
ly sold 160,000 pounds of poultry codpera- 
tively. There are 7,000 cows in the 
county giving milk, and we have practic- 
ally no scrub bulls except young calves. 
There are two codperative creameries in 
the county and 12 codperative sweet po- 
tato curing and storage houses. There 
are only 300 brood sows but large num- 
bers of shoats are bought for making 
home supplies of meat. Two flouring 
mills in the county consume the wheat 








The Progressive Farmer 


produced. Thousands of bushels of sweet 
potatoes are in storage and at least one 
car has been shipped to Raleigh and sold 
at a satisfactory profit. 

These and many other items of interest 
regarding Cleveland County were related 
by Mr. Gardner. He had much rather 
talk about Cleveland County than himself. 

“There are several reasons for Cleve- 
land County’s high position as an agri- 
cultural county,” he went on, “but the 
biggest reason is that we work well to- 
gether. We have the best terraced coun- 
ty in the state; we lead all the counties 
in quantity and quality of cotton pro- 
duced ; co6perate in dairying, and in cur- 
ing and marketing potatoes; have the best 
county fair in the state; the best lighted 
and best painted hcmes. A thousand farm 
homes have electric lights. You can go 
in neighborhoods 20 miles from a railroad 
and find every home and practically every 
barn with electric lights. And _ these, 
too, our folks got by working together. 
The farmers themselves put up the poles, 
strung the wire, and a deputy sheriff and 
one or two other men learned how to wire 
the residences and did the work at reason- 
able cost. The banks have helped the 
farmers, too. A bank bought 200 one- 
bushel sacks of Coker’s cotton seed and 
gave one bushel apiece to 200 picked 
farmers with the requirement that each 
recipient the next fall should give one 
bushel to a neighbor. That is how we 
got a start with purebred seed. Before 
that, our own cotton mills couldn’t use 
the low grade lint we were producing. 
Now $10 a bale extra profit comes to us 
on 1 1-16 inch staple. It doesn’t pay to 
try to go to 1%-inch but up to 1 1-16 
does pay handsomely. We have the best 
cotton county in the state because with 
the best terraced county in North Caro- 
lina we protect our land from washing 
better than any other county. The ter- 
races hold the land while we enrich it. 


How Cleveland Farmers Stay on a 


Cash Basis 


NOTHER reason for our prosperous 

condition is that there is not a time 
merchant in Cleveland County. We fig- 
ure on the profit, not the price of cotton, 
cream, poultry, and potatoes. Our peo- 
ple have learned to produce their crops 
profitably. They have money ahead and 
pay cash. Even our hardware and farm 
implement firms sell for cash. Cleveland 
County farmers have learned that cash 
means freedom and a living made at home 
brings happiness. Our experience proves 
that a cotton farmer can handle three cows 
without interfering with his regular farm 
work. Not many of them make profits 
by putting up special dairy barns and 
trying to make dairymen of themselves, 
but they can take three cows and make 
$9 to $12 a month from each cow by sell- 
ing cream. Then with a flock of hens— 
and we have practically no ‘dunghill’ 
chickens any ~more; all. purebreds . or 
grades—the farmer can get enough money 
from his milk and from eggs and poultry 
to buy his sugar, coffee, and necessary 
clothes while he is waiting for his cotton 
money. This is how Cleveland farmers 
stay on a cash basis and make both them- 
selves and our business men more pros- 
perous. We have never had a bank fail- 
ure in the history of our county.” 


Mr. Gardner in applying strict busi- 
ness principles and practices to farming 
has demonstrated that poor land, land 
once producing less than the state’s av- 
erage yield of cotton, can by simple means 
be made to produce double the North 
Carolina average. How has he done it? 
By terraces; by the judicious use of fer- 
tiliser: by good soil management; by co- 
Operating with other farmers along pro 
gressive lines; and by the selection of 
good tenants and a consistently friendly 
and yet businesslike coédperation with 
them, 


ee 


Woah Carolina is expected to pro- 
duce 19,835,000 less pounds of to- 
bacco this year than the 485,300,000 
pounds grown last year. 
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PLANTATION 


-S. PAT. OFF. 


SAUSAGE SEASONING 


“BUILT UPON A FLAVOR” 


Makes Better Sausage 


HIS seasoning will positively 

make your fresh pork sausage 
look better, keep better and sell 
better! A mouth-watering blend of 
purest spices with’a delicious flavor 
and aroma sealed in full strength. 


Wax-lined sanitary packages con- 
tain exactly the correct amount for 
seasoning perfectly 10, 25, 50 or 100 
pounds, ready for use without mix- 
ing or weighing. Be sure to season 
your sausage this way. 


Buy it from the grocery or market 
or send 15c in coins or stamps for 
household carton for seasoning 10 
pounds of sausage. 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO. 
Dept. G, . Birmingham, Ala. 











Whooping 
Cough 


For fifty years Vapo-Cresolene has 
relieved the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough. Use it tonightand save the child 
from that wracking cough. Cresolene 
is widely used for Coughs, Bronchitis, 
SpasmodicCroup Sold by " 

and Bronchial _ your 
Asthma. ia had 






ere for descriptive booklet. Vunetiniane Co. 
Dept. 421, 62 Cortlandt Street, New York City 





NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, yews Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
Government's sacrifice saveg 
ou money. Write for copy, 












25 Built of Calif. Redwood, hot hot 


ks, double 
uP a don air space, double fy 
lass y °ae 


trays, shipped set up rea 
AND WE PAY THE? FREIGHT 
90 Egg Size Now Only . . 
140 HH Size Now i o. 
358 Ess 4 . 
Exe nly; uarantee 
80 Dave’ Tri = Money bac back itn not satisfied. Brooder bricer slashed. 
Order now or ‘ee Catalog. Freight Paid e f Rockies. 


WISCONSIN-' IRONCLAD CO., Box 43 Racine, WisGe 


Nenad 
2 DOs 









Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


: Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


3, Lettuce, 4 

Pit ieee ni the finest, worth ino ii 

15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
Werth 25c. 65 varicties in all; worth $1. 

eee D TO PLEASE 

rite today; mention this paper, 

s END 10 CENTS 


to cov. f postage as a ki d 
0 sive th ~ Bee mogh gee 
togeth 





Full of Lite’ 
H. W. “BUCKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms, ~ 
Farm 55, Rockford, Ill. 















OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. - W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


At Your Doorstep 

HE papers carry this story. 

at Moose Lake, Minnesota, started 
out to kill a deer. All day he tramped 
the btush in search of his quarry. At 
evening he returned 
tired and_ hungry, 
only to find that two 
hunters had killed a 


—— 





A farmer 


buck in his barn- 
yard. 
He said, “The 


next time I start out 
for a deer, I will 
look well in my own 
doorstep.” 

What a wealth of 
truth in such an incident. 

Our riches are always nearer to us 
than we imagine. 


19749 


A man in Oklahoma sold his “wellnigh 
worthless lands,’ and moved to Texas to 
prospect for oil. A few years later he 
came back to Oklahoma in rags, to learn 
that a “big gusher’’ had been struck on 
his former farm. 

John Howard Payne thought little of 
his home until he found himself lonely in 
a foreign land. Then he wrote the 
world’s heart classic.—‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” Through the rosy haze of dis- 
tance common things seem precious. 

We are all richer than we know. 


ib bb 
At our own doorstep is the truest love 
that we shall ever know. The reciprocal 
affections of happy home life do not need 
the housing of a mansion. So often when 
riches come in at the front door, love 
and contentment fly out at the back. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


Not long ago a woman complained to 
me of what she supposed was trouble. 
Three children and a husband’s meagre 
salary, constituted her cross. When she 
told me that they had never had to cal! a 
physician, that they owned their little 
home, that they loved each other, I told 
her that she was a millionaire and did 
not know it. 

17 9 


At our own doorstep is our supreme 
chance at life. Not “off” somewhere, but 
beneath our own feet is where glory is. He 
who cannot find happiness where he is, 
will rarely find it elsewhere. The habit 
of looking far off for the blessings of 
God is the pursuit of a mirage. Rain- 
bows have no pots of gold at their irides- 
cent ends. Men find their pots of gold 
under the bows of their hatbands. 

At our own doorsteps comes the chance 
to love and serve our fellowmen. Jesus 
sat to rest upon a well-curb. A woman 
came for water. The opportunity to 
teach one of the earth’s greatest lessons 
came to the Master. 


It is well to look to our own doorstep 
before we step away from our own door. 


AA 
ENJOY reading The Progressive 


Farmer very much. TI want to especi- 
ally thank you for the Bible questions 
that are printed from week to week. I 
find them very helpful. Then the “Agri- 
cultural Classics” are good and I enjoy 
reading the Old Times stories of the war. 
—Miss Emily Fincher, 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
ices ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state numbey and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Which is the Better Cow? 


The 


The cow opposite and the cow 
below received the same feed 
and care for two years except 
that during the first year the 
Spotted Cow received Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic and the 
White Cow did not. The sec- 
ond year both cows received 
Tonic. 


2-year test tells 





FIRST YEAR—Only Spotted Cow Got Tonic 


SPOTTED COW | WHITE COW 
_ bs. of milk Profit Lbs. of milk Profit 
st Mo. = = - = « 1423 $18.47 1535 19.29 
2nd Mo. - - - = - = 1234 15.31 1105 tr 
3rd Ma. - = = = - - 1217 16.63 1157 12.19 
4th Mo. - - - - - - 1288 19.51 1058 11.30 
Sth Mo. - - - - - - 1162 18.46 866 7.16 
6th Mo. - - - - - = 1024 12.99 721 7.91 
7th Mo. - - - = = «+ 1203 17.14 787 5.41 
8th Mo. - - - - - - 1144 15.94 702 4.16 
9th Mo. - - - - - = 1124 18.44 679 2.46 
10th Mo. - - - - - - 876 13.18 518 11 
ith Mo. - © - - = « 768 12.38 311 58 
Profit, 178.45 Profit, $83.45 
SECOND YEAR—Both Cows Had Tonic 
SPOTTED COW WHITE COW 

— Lbs. of milk Profit Lbs. of milk Profit 
at Mo. - - - -« = - 1643 $26.80 2170 $35.51 
Zudviic,.=« = = = = 2 sag 26.47 2040 32.52 
Srd Mo. - - - - - - 1534 24.19 2022 33.12 
4th Mo.- - - - - - 1544 25.17 1968 34.06 
Sth Mo.- - - - - - 1891 21.36 1682 26.35 
Gis. - 2 = ss 5 394s 14.36 1510 22.31 
7th Mo. - + - - = - 944 13.74 1329 28.07 
8th Mo. - . ~« - - = 924 14.39 1141 15.62 
Sth Mo. - «© - = = « 704 9.73 878 11.12 
10th Mo. - © © = = « 552 6.30 533 Loss 5.65 








Profit, $244.33 


OBSERVATIONS 
First year — poorer cow with 
Tonic beat the better cow with- 
out Tonic. Second year—both 
get Tonic and better cow wins 
although poorer cow did bet- 
ter the second year with Tonic 
than the first year with Tonic. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR— MINERAL BALANCE 
all combined in one product 


Get at least a 90-day supply—15 Ibs. per cow to start with—from your local Dr. Hess 
dealer. It costs but 50c per cow per month to feed it. 














RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Inc., 





PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES., 


8mall or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce) Post 


Bear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 ‘CLEVELAND, 


Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


Just RubltOn 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
good old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the 
seat of trouble, you 
feel a gentle, heal- 
ing warmth; then cooling, welcome relief, 


For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
Jars & Tubes 











BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





1929 Model Radio $2.95 


Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- 
city. Write us for long lists of stations 
heard by users and free copy of booklet, 
“The Radio Millions Have Been Waiting For.” 


Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 





Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 








WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outht, Saies 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices, Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. A-18 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


It will pay many adver- 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


including each initial in your name and address. Give tw 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


The Pregressive Farmer 


rood ret- 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


























Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 is ay Te, Sosy BOE VG eek 10¢ a word per inch 
Mississippi Valley 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word per inch 
Georgia-Alabama 100 000 6... Ris, O08 FIR.. <6 see 6c a word per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 50 per inch 
Texas A 5, 000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word “50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions 550,000 WR TIOUER sc esuccenes 30c a word 3. 80 per inch a " 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT — 


ARRRAARA LARA AL ALRAAL LPP DAD LDL PLL SS 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus County, California. Where farmers are 
prosperous, crops growing year round Land priced 
low. Write free booklet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus County 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo- 
desto, Calif. 











MISSOURI ___ 


Poor Man’s Chance.—%$5 down, 
acres productive land, near town; 
$200, Other bargains. tox 507-K 


“NORTH CAROLINA 


monthly, 





I have splendid tobacco cotton and corn farms with 
good houses to cultivate on shares. Fair dealing, good 
treatment. G. Bobbitt, Littleton, N. € 








357 acre farm on highway; new house recently cost 
$2,500; new barn and crib 75 acres in cultivation 
$4,000; 10% cash, balance in 30 years. Taken over 
by government. Also smaller farms on similar terms 
W. W. Stedman, Trustee, Moncure, N. ©. 

For Sale.—125 acre cotton, tobacco and livestock 
farm, well watered; 30 acres excellent pasture 100 
yards from hard surfaced state highway; 4 miles from 
Wake Forest, 12 miles from Ralei School truck 





to Wake Forest consolidated school 7 room 
and good barn. Federal loan of $3,300 Will accept 
$4,200 balance with interest paym 
five years; then $840 a year for > irs with in- 
terest. Address Dr. Albert Anderson, Raleigh, M,C, 











: re 
Sarguins in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
Co., Chase City, H 
PR 
wenn rn pre 
Peach anal Aoole Trees, $5 per 100 and up. Fruits, 


ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 


208, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Plant Kudzu for permanent pastures and hay Plant 
Feggarweed for soil improvement and hog pastures, in 
all your peanuts, corn, watermelons and truck. They 


are the foundation of prosperity in the South. Write 





fo: information. Chas. Leach, Monticello, Fla 
oa BULBS 
Tuberose bulbs, dozen 75c, delivered A. M. Kenan, 


Teachey, 








Forty larg Gladiolus bulbs, choice varieties, $1. 
200 bulblets Seven choice Dahlias $1; postpaid 
Gladtime Gacdanh. Mendota, Il. 

CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 

Jood plants; no culls sipped. R. O. Parks. See ad. 

postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 











500 mixed 


Darien, Ga 


Cabbage, 





Frostproof plants: 500, 85c; postpaid. Carolina Plant 
oe 


Farm, Claremont, N 





“postpaid, G. W. 





F stproof “plants “$1.50, 1,000; 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 





Golden Acre, earliest Cabbage known: 500 postpaid $1. 
Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 
frostproof 500, T5e; 
Claremont, c. 








Cabbage plants, postpaid. 


Craig Dellinger, 





Free.—RBig money growing Cabbage; write for book- 
let. Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


Rest frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; postpaid 
{iss Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, N. C, 


or £ vod o ‘abbi age plants, order from Garvey > Delling er. 
1,900, $1.5 postpaid. Claremont, N. C 

Frostproof ~ Wakefield Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
pi ostpaid, V. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C 


C.o.d. reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onior 
69c; 1,000, $1. E. W. LumpKin, Thomasvil 


Plants. Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1.000. 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., 


Georgia. 








500, 








~F ermuda 
Quitman, 








~ Collards, 
Valdosta, 


€.0.d.— ‘Plants, not promises.’ Cabbage, 
Onions: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Sexton Co., 
Georgia. , 

ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 
USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 
ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 

TORY ON ARRIVAL. 
ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. POSTPAID. 6,000 W AX 

$3.80; 6,000 YELLOW $3.50 F.O.B. 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID. 3,000, $3.50 F.O.B. 
WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
_SEE ED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 








C.0. 4.—Nice frestproot Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Plants.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or more 65c. 
Bermuda Onions: $1, 1.000; 5,000, $4. Now ready. 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
fon and Georgia Collard plants; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
fon plants. $1, 1,000, f.o.b $1. 50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, “Ga 


Frostproof Barly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 
Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. C. 

Cabbage and gonton Plants.—Large, well rooted. 509, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid. 5,000, $5; expressed. Bon- 
nie Plant Porn, Union Springs, Ala. 


Early Jersey and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants: 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25: postage paid. Bermuda Onions 
Same price. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 




















C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion ~ plants. Quick 
shipments all varieties. 500, 65c¢; 1,000, $1: 5,000 for 
$4. 50. Earmers Plaat Co., Tifton, Ga. 








CABBAGE—COLL Aree 














Cabbag plants for winter setting; also Collards and 
Onions. 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1, 000, 

$1, 1,000 ¢.o.d. Lewiston Farm, Lewis ton, a. 

Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof_ and Onion 
plants. varieties now ready. 1,000, $1; 





5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 








C.o.d.—Cabbage and Onion plan Sat ees 
¥ 200, 40e; 500, Baer j 000, $i; 000, 
to dealers. Interstate Plant Co. ice: 

da le, Miss. 
Onion, Cabbage and Tomato plants; best early va- 


rieties; $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid Order now for 
i Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Plant Farm, 
. Texas. 


Long Island Early Je 
$1.25 per thousand, deli 
ind de aiyered: Immediate shipment L. 
Parkton, N 


Special select Crystal Wax Onion plants: 
6,000, $3.60; f.0.b. It pays to buy the best. 
faction guaranteed on delivery. TT. C. Warren, Grower, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 





Wakefield Cabbage plants, 






aredi; 5,000 lots, $1 per thou- 
" Peacock, 

















Frostproof Cabbage ion plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d Mention si and va 
riety wanted, we jarantee to please you Guarantee 


Plant “Co. Ty Ty, Ga 








stproof Cabbage plants. grown from Long Island 
$1.50 per thousand; delivered parcel post; 3 to § 
1ousand, 90c; express collect; 10 thousand $7.50. Red- 
land Farms, Redlar Ga 








Fr oat proof Cabbs plants, le ading “varietic $ Large, 
open field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000 Jermuda 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1 Absolutely prompt ship 
ment. Qu itman Potato Co., Quitinan, Ga. 








Buy Reliable c 20, ua: frostproof plants. 75e per 1,900 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga, 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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NURSERY STOCK 
Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing 
rieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurs 
Thomasville, Ga. 














Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. , Concord, Ga. 








Special.—Ten Pecan trees, five feet high, $6; ten 
Black Walnuts, $3; hundred Everbearing Str awberry 
plants, $1. Cloverdale Farms, W illiamston, — C. 





PECANS AND SATSUMAS 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 





Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss. 


Satsuma Oranges and 
Quality best. 
B. Wight, 


Prices Reduced.—Pecan Trees, 
other standard fruits and ornamentals. 
Properly grown. Prompt shipment. 
Cairo, Ga. 








Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy 
One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, S. C 

Peach Trees.—2-3 feet, 15c each; $1.50 per 12; $6 
per 50; $11 per 100. Guaranteed true to name anid 
free from diseases. Meroney Nursery Co., Mocksville, 
North Carolina. 








_ Frostproof Cabbage and Onic ai a sants, Teading va- 
ies now ready Postpaid , $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
E xpress, $1 per 1,000 5,000 for "ei 50 Special prices 
m large quantities. P. D Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





Millions fine frostproof Cabbage plants, ne vari- 
eties Mailed postpaid: 250, 50c¢ 500 75c: 1,000, 
$1.50; 500 extra large $1. ee raaeed: 10,000, $7.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Millions eee is and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants 
ready. 500, ; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75e per 
1,000, First “tins = a full count and prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guar anteed. B. J. He: Ima, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage (all arleties) Georgia Collards, 
Bermuda Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 590, $1; 1,000 
$1.75 y express: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Write 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 




















us for prices large lots. 
Georgia. 





Fre st proof C abbage J “Plants Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield: 300, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
5,000, $5; 10 000. $9; express collect. Good strong 
plants or money refunded. American Wholesale Piant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


200 acres large frostproof C annage rte Large open 
field grown, well rooted. 7 1,000; 5,000, $3.50; 
10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onic on plants, Collards, 
$1. Quick Shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 











Cabbage plants, frostproof quality, well rooted, will 
produce extra early hard heads All leading varieties 
Quick shipment, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 Ex- 
pressed, dollar thousand. Write for quantity prices 


Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 

Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakeflelds and 
Flat Dutch: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- 
lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your banker 
look us up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 





Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions 
Send order to nearest point for quicker service and 
fresher plants at less transportation cost Postpaid 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.75 Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 










homasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce 

1 Miss 
ough an re e rly v irieties: ‘abbage plants that 
will stand the freezes; mailed postpaid: 100, Ze; 0, 
50c; 500, T5e: extra large plants 5e hundred sette 
Shipped promptly; 19% overcount Satisfaction guar- 
inteed or money refunded M. H. Adams, Pisgah, 





North Carolina 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants Frostproof Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and 
Succession. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 
per 1,000. Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, 
prepaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25 Good plants and 
prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 








Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
grown from highest grade seed that’s been treated 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Succession and Copenhagen Market. Postpaid: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50. We 
guarantee prompt shipment and satisfaction. Tifton 
Potato Co., Tifton, Ga 


Millions Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields or Flats, mix 
varieties free Plants cost more sent c.o.d. I send 
postpaid: 100, 25¢; 250, 50e; 500, Tic. Extra large 
selected, 5c hundred extra Expressed: extra large size, 
1.000, : 10,000, $10; medium size: 1,000, $1; 
10,000, 50. Guarantee good plants; no cheap trash 
shipped. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C., and Darien, Ga, 


STRAWBERRY 


50 thousand, deliv- 

















Missionary Strawberry plants, $2 
ered. Kenan & Cottle, Teachey, 
Plants.—Certified Improved Klondyke, 
Excelsior: $2.50 per 1,000. We 
F Nichols & Son, 












Strawberry 
Aroma, Missionary, 
lead in quality and service. W. H. 
Bald Knob, Ark 


NURSERY STOCK 


Dewberries, Strawberries, Everbearing 
plants L. Blackman, Nottoway, a. 





Rai spberry 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


For Sale. —Fruit, Shade Trees, Evergreens. Agents 
wanted. Weekly advances. Jones Nursery Co., Wood- 
ya. 


lawn, 


Special.—Large Stuart Pecan Trees, seven to eight 
feet, 90c; eight to ten feet, $1. Not less than five 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery 
Compan Milledgeville, Ga. 











Fruit rees and Ornamentals.—Everything for the 
home and commercial orchard. Write for our new de 
scriptive catalog and planting guide. Titus Nursery 
Company, Waynesboro, Va. 


Peack and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
eet Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
enn. 











Dependable Trees and ie eee em Pecans, Pears, Per- 
simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberries, hardy 
Satsumas, Grapefruit, a. Tung Oil, Roses and 
Ornamentals Write for prices Summit Nurseries, 
Monticello, Fla, 





FLOWERS 


Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 


PECAN TREES 


Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees. under con- 
stant care Clemson College expert. Our grove of 5,000 
trees is probably the largest in the state. We have to 
offer for immediate acceptance some 6-foot trees at 
following prices: 6 trees for 5 trees for $10; 50 
trees for $30; 100 trees for $50; all prices f.o.b. Lena, 
S. C. Sample nuts from this year’s crop on request 
Boll weevils don’t eat pecans. Take care of 100 trees 
for 10 years and they will take care of you the rest of 
your life. Please send settlement with order. 
ences if desired. Address T. O. Lawton, Box 926, 
Greenville, 8. 


SEEDS 




















Change of Owners hin The stock, fixtures and goovl 
will of ey Scott Seed Co., of Greensboro, has been 
purchased by W. C. McLean, who will continue the 
business under the same name and at the same stani 
(237 No. Greene*St.) 





BEANS 
‘lover Hill F 


Mammoth Yellow Beans 
3 








Soybes ans for seed 









Tokios $2 


~ For. Sale 








he $2; Biloxis $ Laredos $450. -Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C 
Wanted.—Choice, recleaned Otootan, Ziloxi, Laredo 





Soybean seed that will germinate 90 per cent. Sen 
samples, quantity and prices f.o.b. shipping point. 
Lowsiana Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 





CLOVER 


tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
inch in table. 





COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton, Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 








Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 39 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. 3ig boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 
ville, Ga. 





RUCKER’S SELECT NO. 1 COTTON 


“THE COTTON THAT PRODUCES THE 
GREATEST NET PROFIT.” 


That’s how farmers in every cotton-grow- 
ing state describe it after sixteen years’ 
experience in growing this superior cotton. 
It is early maturing, high linting, very 
prolific, good staple, turns out average 
45% lint. Produced the highest yield of 
lint cotton per acre of any of the 33 va- 
rieties tested by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Athens, Ga. (1,040 
pounds) this year, and also leads all vari- 
eties in 4-year average of these tests. 
Plants do not’ grow very tall, have light 
foliage and few limbs. The cous food in 
the soil is converted into LINT egg so 
and not into stalk and aaa Bes 
drouth-resistant cotton you can plant. 
C. E. Lamberth, Corinth, Miss., writes: 
“Planted your seed 8 years, make more 
profit per acre than anything I can 
find; ginned 1,011 pounds lint from one 
acre.” 
PRICE: $2.50 per bushel; fifty bushels or 
more, $2 per bushel. Order only the pure- 
bred seed from the originators— 


RUCKER COTTON SEED COMPANY 
Alpharetta, Georgia 











Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown 
northern edge cotton belt; matures fifteen days earlier, 
produces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 106 
pounds $5; 500, $22; ton $80. Backed by twenty- 
three years seed reputation. Catalosue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Choice Cotton Seed for Planting at Reasonable Prices. 
—Carefully selected, ginned, cured and tested. Com- 
mercial seed one to two years from breeders. Not grown 
in storm area. Prices Wannamaker-Cleveland or Coker 
Cleveland, $1.50 bushel. Dixie Triumph and Super 
Seven, $1.65 bushel. The last two are wilt resistant. 
Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland $2. Good seed 
of these strains will be very scarce. These prices for 
half ton lots. Smaller quantities 19¢c bushel higher. 
Cash with orders, Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
South Carolina. 














LESPEDEZA 
New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale, Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, 
New crop rec leaned Lespedeza seed for “sale. . Write 


Dan McLennon, Brighton, Tenn. 





Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Lespedeza seed. 
Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, 
Tennessee. 





Suchanan’s recleaned Lespedez: 
nut and coco grass. Bushel $ 





free of Johneon, 
23.75; 














$42.50. Special prices on quantities. Suattenae ‘teas’ 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
OATS 
For seed, Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof, Burt; 5- 


bushel bag $5. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
> i Ala 












Suchanan’s Burt Oats, earliest known. Bushel $1.15; 
5, $4.90; 10, $9.50. Special prices on- quantities. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn 


joy PEANUTS 


Selected farmers’ stock for seed or roasting. 
bama Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4.75. Small 
White Spanish, $5.75. Cash with order. Goff Mer- 
cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

















PEAS i 
V ranted Field Peas, Velvet Beans 2 and Soybeans. 
vy ve Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 


bushel: Brab- 
United Farm- 





Sound new crop Mixed Peas, $3.25 
hams, Irons, $3.50. Shortest crop ever, 
ers, Brunson Cc. 


Mixed Peas, sound, new crop, 2% bushel bags, “$3. 35 
per bushel. Irons $3.45. Freight paid on 10 bushels 
or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. 











Red Clover $1 Alfalfa $9; Alsike Clover $15; White 
Sweet Clover 5; mixed Alsike and Timothy $5 
mixed Red Clover and Timothy $5: Timothy $3. Bag 
free. Samples and price list free upon request. Stan- 
dard Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 











POTATOES 


No. 1 Irish ~ Potatoes, $1 bushel, 
W. Winberry. 





"Newport, 





RYE 





COTTON 


2% bushels $5.65. Cash with order. Goff 
Enterprise, Ala 


Abruzzi, 
Mercantile Co., 





John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 





TOBACCO 





3 bales acre cotton, Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 


Royston, Ga. 





Cotton seed catalog is free. Address Crook Bros., 


Luray, Tenn. 





HALF AND HALF 


Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 

CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 


Huggins Improved Jamaica Wrapper Tobacco will 
make more dgJlars per acre; has made over $800 per 
acre; three year average $650. Seed pure and care- 
fully selected. Ounce 50c; pound $6. F. W. Huggins, 
Fairmont, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Grasses and other seed for pastures, hay, soils, 
let free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $4.50. Return seed if not satisfied 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, _Kansas. : 

Wanted.—All varieties, any quantity. Peas, Peanuts, 
Velvet and Soybeans, Corn, Planting Seed. Send sam- 
ples and prices. Bennetts Bonded Ww arehouse, Eastman, 
Georgia. 








Book- 











Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentale, Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 

rkansas. 





* Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants and Col- 
lards, all $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, 





Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 


Mexican 54 Cotton Seed.—Carefully bred 10 years. 
Staple 1 to 1 1-16 inches. Geo. C, Philips, Battle- 
boro, N. C. 

Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Tavonia, Ga 





POULTRY AND EG GS 


Want to incubate your eggs, 3c to 3%c each, in our 
Smith Incubator 52,000. Always ready. Accept any 
number. "Pay when chicks shipped back, Capital 
Hatchery, Columbia, 8. C. 
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Classified Ads 








RRR RAR eer 
BABY CHICKS 
Chicks 8c up. Free book on raising poultry. Georgia 
State Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 
Order purebred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns now, _ Attrac- 


tive prices. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Quality Chicks.—Discounts on early orders. Write 
us your wants. Newton Hatchery Co., Newton, N. ©, 

taby chicks ready for delivery January 25th. Heavy 
breeds $16; light breeds $15 per hundred. Catawba 
Creamery, Hickory, N, C. 

Virginia Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leghorns. All 
eggs from free range birds. Write for catalog and 
prices. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timberville, Va. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

















Alabama accredited and blood tested baby chicks. 
Started chicks and hatching eggs. Reds, Rocks and 
Leghorns. Write for prices, Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 

Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. 3arred Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, English Leghorns: 100, $12. Spring 
delivery $10; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 


Single Comb Reds, 








Barred Rocks. Eggs, chicks. 
be ES, matings; fine type; bred for winter pro- 
duction, Catalorue. Low prices. 3jrampian Hills 
Poultry Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Big husky chicks, 8c up. 13 varieties. Sent c.o.d. 
Accredited flocks. Live arrival on time guaranteed. 
10 years’ experience warrants_ satisfaction. Get free 
catalog. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 








MASSANUTTEN 
CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS 


Every breeder blood tested and certified by 
the Department of Agriculture. Breeders 
and hatchery under government supervis- 
ion the entire year. All chicks shipped un- 
der official state label. Write for catalog. 
Order early. 

MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 


Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Virginia 





Banner Chicks.—Early broilers will pay this season. 
yet Banner quality and have them ready for highest 
market. All best heavy breeds. It will pay to get 
pe 4 ee: McGaheysville Hatchery, Box P, McGaheys- 
ville, \ a. 


“Buy Miller’s Missouri accredited baby chicks. 18 
leading varieties. 25,000 weekly after December Ist. 
Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog in 
colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancaster, 
Missouri. 


High quality chicks at an honest price that will make 
money for you. Shipped c.o.d. on our 100 per cent 
guarantee, English White Leghorns, Barred Rocks. 
Write for circular and prices. Brookside Poultry 
Farms, Rt. 1, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Huski-hatched Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horn breeders are state certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, liveable chicks ready for de- 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write for cata- 
log. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 














HERE’S YOUR GREAT 
BIG HEAVYWEIGHT CHICKS 


From High Up on Pennsylvania’s healthy 
mountain top. Rugged strength, healthy 
and early broilers. Beautiful, wonderful 
high-powered winter layers. Two and three 
year old vigorous 5 pound Leghorn Breed- 
ers. Full Blooded Heavyweight Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Mammoth 
Strain Black Minorca beauties, 10 pound 
breeders. Get chicks you’ll be proud to 
own. Handsome color-picture catalogue 
Free. Farm Service, Route F2, Tyrone, 
Penna. 





Recstant Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks. No advance in price. Trail’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Quality Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—All purebred, 
state blood tested and certified. Carefully selected and 
inspected for perfect health and high egg production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send at 
once for information. ‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
profits!’’ Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 

Super Quality Blood Tested Chicks.—America’s best 
purebred. Nine years improving breeders. Hatched 
99 degrees. For health, livability, ours are better. 
Try us once. 10% discount on orders placed three 
weeks or longer in advance. 10% deposit with order, 
balance c.o.d. Circulars free. Capital Farms Hatchery, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOI.D— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 
Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
$60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 
Kwaliteed Blood Tested | Rocks, ~ Reds, Leghorns 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
State label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
80 we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 

Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 


ANCONAS 


Anconas, state’s best. Cocks and cockerels priced to 
Bell. Millbrook Farm, Union Ridge, 























LEGHORNS 
mated 


Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
pens, and hatching eggs for gale. Won all firsts and 
every prize competed tor at three shows this year, in- 
cluding North Carolina State Fair. W. C. Boon, 
Gibsonville, N. C. 















Tancred Strain White Leghorns.—The most depend- 
able high average production strain known. Hatching 
eggs, also baby chicks from our own healthy, vigorous, 
record layers of large eggs. Attractive prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. id4th = year. Middleboro Farm, 
Rt. 1, Hampton, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chicks. ‘‘Prof- 
itable Broiler Raising,’’ catalogue free. Farm Service, 
Route F7, Tyrone, Penna. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chickens. 
Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. 
F9, Tyrone, Penna. 


WYANDOTTES 
Choice Martin strain cockerels and yearling hens 
eens satisfaction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
. Watson Moore, Carolina Circle, Winston-Salem, N. C 























Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. 
258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 
ter layers; excellent type: fine matings, low prices. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 

PEA FOWL 


vol anted—Male peafowls. M. i, Richardson, Mon- 
roe, N. 















TURKEYS 
Large purebred Mammoth Bronze, Joldbank strain. 
Mrs. W. B. Brandon, Wilson, a 





If you want the very best Bronze tarkeys for breed- 
ers, write Fred Alfred, Bayboro, N. C. 


DOGS 





(23R) 23 





" Minks, Muskrats, Rabbits. 
Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 





Dogs, Fe 
Circular free. 





Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview karm, Elmore, Minn. 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Tlustré ated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, V 











DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
including terrible Red Mange or money refunded. 
Postpaid, one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


oe a eres _APPLES ___ 

Apples for Sale. —No. Virginia gradin 
Yorks, Black Twigs, $4.50 per barrel. 
In 10 barrel lots, 5 1’s and 5 2’s, $4. 
Dorton, Manager, Keswick, Va. 




















Virgint farm catalog cue free. Write for new pictoris 7 
copy. Kiah T. Ford & Company, Lynchburg, Va. 








Buchanan’s New Catalogue Free.—Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Baby Chicks, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
Puchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


COLLECTION ~~ 

Notes, Accounts, Claims collecte de verywhere. No 

charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 

















HAY 


TOBACCO 
20 breeds. Tobacco.—Sweetleaf smoking, 12 pounds $1.40; chew- 
ing, 123 pounds $1.90 5c cigars: 50, $1.50; twists: 


40, $2.40; plugs: 40, $2.40; 10c sizes. 5 pounds bag 
smoking, $2.40. Farmers League, Watervalley, Ky. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


een nnn 





PED DIA AAR nnn 

Hundreds of ‘farmers are » finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
using in these columns. 


ee a eS 

Men Wanted. —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you 18 small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 











write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, 

___ AGENTS WANTED 
Fruit Trees for Sale. ae wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 
Earn $5 day gathering i Roots, Herbs. 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these cclumns. 











We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 


ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 











Early hatched Bourbon Red toms, $9 and $10 each. 
Miss Julia P, Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Wanted—Good quality Peavine or Soybean Hay, baled. 
Write or call The Post Exchange, Fort Bragg, N. C. 





Bronze toms; prize winners. Large boned, long 
bodied. Mrs. W. C. Smith, boro, N. C. 


oa purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Hens 
7-$8; toms $9-$11. Write Mrs, Currin, Meredith- 
ville, Va. 

















Extra fine purebred _ Spain’s “Mammoth _ Bronze toms 
$12; hens $8. Mrs. Lewis Chisholm, Frederick Hall, 
Virginia. 


Bourbon Red turkeys, Horning strain, Young trios 
$20; two year old trios $25. Mrs. J. F. McMaster, 
Winnsboro, S. C. 








Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys; 125 from which 
to make a. Toms $10; hens $7. “R. H. Welch. 
Hertford, N. 

Beautiful aarti Bronze turkeys, Bird Bros. di- 

rect, North Carolina’s best. Mrs| E. T. Redfern, 

t. 2, Peachland, N. C 








Mammoth Bronze, Bird Bros. Goldbank strain _tur- 
keys; unrelated stock. Toms $10; hens $7. C. . 
D. E. Click, Woodleaf, N. C, 


Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Excellent bone, size, color 
and breeding. Booklet free. Mrs. G. Luther Miller, 
Wiseland Farm, Keezletown, Va 








Purebred White _ Holland sa oem blue ribbon win- 
ners Danville Fair, 1927-1928. Young toms $10; young 
hens $8. Miss Emily "Chaney, Sutherlin, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Keiser’s Single Comb Brown a and Golden 
suff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. F. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa, 








HONEY 


New crop, pure, mild and _ delicio uae of six 
5 pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten agiens 
9.95. Case of six 5 pound cans comb lier $3.95, 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 























LIME 





Mascot high quality Magnesium (Dolomi ic) Agri- 
cultural Lime takes out all the guesswork of what 
kind of lime to use for tobacco. Write us for literature. 
America’ an | Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OLD COINS 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay $100.¢ 00 for - 1894 d dime, 
S. mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty head nickel (not buf- 
falo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for large coin folder. May mean much Pant AS you, 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Tex 





ORANGES 


Oranges.—Fresh picked. $2 for 100. W. D. Empie, 
Daytona Beach, Florida; Peninsula Station. 


__—s PATENTS 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


For Sale or Lease.—Two 12,000 egg Buckeye Mam- 
moth Incubators. Splendid opportunity to get into 
baby chick business. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C. 


Our 1929 catalog just from press. 84 pages showing 
largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world, _ (Over 
350 items.) Write today for your copy—free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V, Qui ney, I 








Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or. unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 











Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to procee: 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 7 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


PECANS 

















PONIIIR RIN 
BERKSHIRES 
Registered, c.o.d., Berkshires. Tendle Mills, Mid- 
dleton, Tenn 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





_ Registered Duroc pigs. L. Blackman, Nottoway, Va 


~Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars gad pigs. Farmers’ prices. 
J. P. Alexander, Fairfie 











Durocs of superior quality. In order to reduce my 
herd I am offering bred sows and gilts at very low 
prices. Fall and service boars of excellent type and 
quajity, Church Point Farm, Lynnhaven, Va. 








_ ESSEX = 

Full biood Essex pigs, bred gilts service “boars. 
Pedigree sent with each pig. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Essex Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, <Autryville, 
North Carolina. 












wood thrifty registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, ser- 
vice boars. Large and small type. Prize winners. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, The oldest, largest and best herd 
in- America, | es Aldridge, Randleman, _ 
HAMPSHIRES __ 


Douglas McCall, |, Opelik 
shoats, 3 months old. C. E. 








Hampshire pigs. 


~ Reg eran: sheperiee 
Jones, Furel 





= ear 
male; bred spring gilts. 
Mississippi. 


Service boars: fall pigs, male and fe 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 





Hampshires for sale from best herd in state. Herd 
boars, brood sows, gilts and yearling boars at farmers’ 
a Write us whe you want, Bray Estate, Star 
Route, Siler City, 


0. I. Cc. 








0. I. C. hogs on time. Write for hog book Orig 
inators and most extensive breeders. L. B. Silver Co., 
Box 5 58, Salem, Ohio. 

POLAND-CHINAS 





Registered big type; males, bred sows and gilts. 
Pric ces right, G. G. _ ‘Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. 
Registered ~ Polands.—Best breeding: large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale.—80 head registered Angus, 
Rich, Mocksville, me. 





Sanford & 


Pecans.—Start the New Year right while everything 
is pleasant and bright. Eat a pound per day and keep 
the doctor away, 10 pounds nice papershells, 48; ten 








pounds: $2.98, postpaid A. C: Emanuel, Lorn fiss. 
__ ROOFING a ae ee 
Jalvanized Corrugated Roofing.—28 and 29 gauge 





mixed, with kine blisters, no holes; $3 square at 
Moundsville. Sheets 6 to 10 feet long. A good cheap 
roofing. Write Consumers Mfg. & Supply Co., Mounds 
ville, West Virginia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $ -$250 month. Write Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


“Spray your peach and apple trees ‘with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices 
J. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


Buchanan's Lime Sulphur Solution or Oil geuaalan 
$3: 1 } 


























for San Jose scale Gallon 75c; 5, $3; ), $5.7 : 
$10.50. Special prices on quantities Gateiogi 1 free 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

SYRUP 


Delicious flavored Sugar Cane; best grade; 35-gallon 
barrel, $20; cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
Enterprise, Ala. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 


New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than_ brooms. 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Towa. 








Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 





Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered 
hand soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a 
customer; sample free, Solar Products Co., K2144 
Ss. Troy, Chicago. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 















America’s greatest tailoring line free; 175 big sam- 
ples. Guaranteed pure virgin wool; tailored to order 
at sensational low price. Big commissions daily. Also 
cash bonus. Get outfit at once. Address Dept, 29, 
Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 





If I sent you a Suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use 3. an hour for a little spare time? If 
so, write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
Address L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 213, 
( Chi ago. 











Just Out.—16 smart, new creations in World’s Star 
Lingerie. Selling like sixty! Women say irresistible. 
Sacked by famous line Hosiery, Lingerie, Underwear 
for men, women, children. Advance styles now ready. 
Choice territories going. Free selling equipment. 
Write quick. World’s Star Knitting Co., 7131 Lake 
st Zay City, Mich. 





Just. Out.—Amazing new air burning — self-heating 
Flat Tron. s wild about it. Cuts ironing 
time in half ) steps per average ironing. No 
tubes. No wires. Sells fast. $90 a week is easy. 
No capital needed. No delivering New plan. Write 
quick for territory and free outfit offer. Akron Lamp 





Co., 1011 Tron St. Akron, Ohio, 
“Agents $240 month and auto to. tr: ivel “in. Sonus 
besides. Introduce new iine guaranteed Hosiery for 


men, women, children. 126 styles, colors. Beats store 
prices. Guaranteed to wear 7 months or new hose free. 
Finest line silk hosiery you ever saw. High class 
proposition. New sales plan. No experience. needed. 
Credit given. Silk hose free for your own use. Write 
for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 7437, Green- 
field, Ohio. 


New Solid Red Delicious 


Possessing all the qualities of Common Red Deli- 
cious except being solid bright red instead of 
striped, Without doubt the most promising apple 
on the market. Write for further information and 
our New Descriptive Catalog offering complete line 
of Nursery Stock. 


TITUS NURSERY COMPANY 


Wayneshere, Va. 


Nee —— 

















© pay your railroad fare to Nash’ in yo 
expert automobile mechanic and get 3 psy jad for you. we 
a trade with a real future. The cost to you tf E wo in. 


tructors--fine equipment- -real shop wor! 
No jo negroes ta! at once for fr 
Nashville Auto College, Dept.33 Nashville :Tenn 








aaAcoc °° 


ural “Leaf Tobacco, best grade; “guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Cigars: $1.75. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murr? } 


Homespun Tobacco. —Chewing, 5 pounds $1.: smok - 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 











Good smoking tobacco, 10 pounds $1.50. Chewing 
10 pounds $2.50 Send no money, pay when received 











Pipe free. Albert Ford, Paducah, Ky. 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco Chewing, 5 pouncs 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pa 


postman, United Farmers, YFardwell, Ky. 










gh 
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Get Salesmen Wanted. 
Everything for Orchard and Home Grounds. 


Howard-Hickory Co., Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 


our Catalog. 


* 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 





Choicely bred bull calves, priced Ly sell immediately. 
Gaylord H. French, Draper, N. 





JERSEYS 





CORNISH 
White Cornish cockerels. Lewie Todd, 
North Carolina 
Prize winning Cornish Games, while they last, pair 
$5. Box 15, Waxhaw, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


Good laying Brown Leghorn chickens for sale, $1.50 
each. Geo. Pearce, South Mills, N. C. 
Blood tested White Leghorn breeding cockerels, baby 
chicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Everlay stock Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels; best exhibition specimens, $3 each. D, H. Recl, 
Iron Station, N. C. 





Advance, 




















~ Here's your pedigreed White Leghorn chicks from 
5 pound hens. Heavy weight, _mountain-bred, cold cli- 
Mate chickens. a Te tee. Free catalogue. 
Farm Service, Rt gino,’ enna. 


»y bull for sale. Write A. D. Wadford, Rt. 3. 
ors, N. c, 








For Sale.- Two very nice grade Jersey heifers, will 
freshen is the spring. Catawba Creamery Co., Hick- 
Ory, ss. 





"HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Percheron horses, mares, colts and stallions Cor- 





respondence and qaitrs always welcome, W. T. Moss, . 


Youngsville, N. 





DOGS 


14 months female English Setters, $50 
tor, Ethel, ear ie 

Hundred hunting hounds. Write for prices. 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supplies, Cata- 
logue, Kgskennels, K-48 Herrick, Tilinois. 





Oscar Proc- 





Ramsey 











SOG. 





+ 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ARPA AAA DRAADAARAAAA AE PPP APPEL PPL OSI 











Barred Rocks and Reds 


White Leghorns ...... 
Heavy mixe 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 


White Wyandottes ...... 





All breeds mixed ........ 


January and February Prices on High-Grade Chicks 
All from purebred, free range flocks. We guarantee FULL COUNT and 
100% LIVE DELIVERY to your door. 
we will ship C. O. D. Catalog free. 


Send $1.00 with your order and 


25 50 100 500 
open nnane 6 $4.25 $8.60 $15.00 $70.00 
Wen eeennvasses 4.50 8.50 16.09 77.50 

4.00 7.50 14.090 65.90 
3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 
inadedataeanas 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 





Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 


“ 








ONE’S A PLENTY 
Two Irishmen, one accompanied by his wife, 
} met on the street. 
Said Pat to Mike: 
' to ye.” 
| “No, thank yer,” replied Mike, “got one of 
my own.’’—The Digest. 








“Let me present my wife 





ESSAY ON MULES 


| Being told to write an essay on the mule, 








a small boy turned in to his teacher the fol- 
| lowing effort: 
| “The mewl is a hardier bird than the guse 
| or turkie. It has two legs to walk with, two 
| more to kick with an’ wears its wings on the 
+ 


4 = : 
f aay sides of its head. It is stubbornly backward 
A about coming forward.’’-—The Digest. 
+ 


TURN ABOUT’S FAIR PLAY 


A Confederate veteran met his former body- 


servant on the road. 

“Is that you, Peter?” he called to the old 

‘ Negro, who was grinning as he doffed his hat. 

e “Yes, suh, dis am me.” 
“Well, well!’ laughed the other, “I see 
al ] i eee C The New Buick that all the old fools are not dead yet.” 

“Dat’s so, Mars’ Tom.” Peter pulled his 

grizzled forelock appreciatively. “I’s mons’us 

glad to see dat you’s in such good health, 

sets the Standard of Style, se 


HOW DOES IT DO IT? 


“I’m watching the milk to see if it turns.” 


a for the New Year eens HUMILIATING 


If there is anything more humiliating to a 
girl than blushing when she shouldn’t, it is 


" . — s : ‘ not blushing when she should.—Yellow Jacket. 

Mirroring the same spirit of progress New Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher 

that has identified Buick carsthrough- _— inaugurating a thrilling new vogue of fini Sales a eee 
S z yeorgze— ar, 1 ors Ca e ne 

out a quarter of a century—sweeping motor car beauty... new adjustable 


worst, we could go and live with your pa- 


far beyond ordinary standards to new front seats, full-width rear seats and go nrg? eae arte dhen’ee tina we 


goals of excellence—the new Buick countless other features of luxury and their people.” —Answers. 

has won universal recognition as the convenience .. . new engine develop- HOOK ’EM, THAT’S SUFFICIENT 
leading automotive achievement of |= mentscreating a wonderful new order “You never bring me candy, like you used 
1928-29! of power, getaway, swiftness and ee ee eee 


“That’s so—well, you never heard of a fish- 

stamina ones these are outstanding erman feeding bait to a fish after he had 
2 : zs caught it, did you?’—Prairie Farmer. 

The motorists of America have — reasons for the overwhelming country- ROA NT re 

a record production of 130,000 Buic wite demand. 


° It always was a funny world, 
cars during the past five months he hak & ike tts. to Gt 
solely because this newest Buick em- The New Buick sets the new stand- Who'd ever thought we’d hear wife yell— 


. ° “Oh, dearie, please come shave my neck!” 
bodies more improvements, more ard of style, performance and value — ~<tahaaiid tamaed: 
refinements, more quality innovations and is scoring the most sensational Haperaekonn 
than any other automobile of the day! success in fine car history as a result! : 


Stenographer—“‘This ‘To be done today’ note 
on your desk is two months old.” 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM PR Boss—“That’s all right, I haven’t done 
IN THE ROUGH 
Poor Golfer—“‘These links terrible!’ 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN Catto “Wiates ook an tee te, Ge ee 
Division of General Motors Corporation left them an hour ago.” 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1928, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


She_f; pm : 
ilver 4 Mos’ 0’ FoLKS DON’ LIVE 
NNWETSAT ( UP To DEY RES'LUTIONS 

] LONG ‘NOUGH To LIVE 


DOWN DEY PAS’ DEBIL- 
Min’! 











LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 








Alt parr Fence now Super-Gaivenines 
wi 2/100 per cent pure zinc, same high quality as used a 3 
TELEPHONE Wire. | Wonterfal chae No canes . . or = 
Price. Free Catalog gives complete facts about this marvelous wire. Just the engine for the home, farm, 
‘Factory to You—We Pay Freight ried or ie Most wenearsey safe, 
Greatest values in 45 years’ history—Farm, Poultry and Lawn GHSOD, TOUREES POWSE FOr HUMP HS, 
Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints, Roofing. feed Grinding, sbelieg, wood sawing, cream 7 
Guaranteed highest quality. Remarkable savings in price. SOPSERUHE OAS CUUEBINE, | ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
12-to-24 H Easy Payments—New Low Prices—Factory-to-User Plan ‘ _ 
0-24 Hour Service WITTE ENGINE WORKS Lawd he’p me!! I wuz a witness fuh 


t 2351 Oakland A KANSAS CITY, MO. : istiddy ’en wy 
Bo sure to get cur low, Nectsey Pstoss betage Be ina 3351 Renpire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. a bad nigguh yistiddy ’en dat lawyuh got 


me so ‘stracted I tol’ de truf’ on dat 
Kitselman Bros. Dept. 4 Muncie, Ind. ' Ligiaiiaiue fee 











nigguh! 





